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Two Good Reasons for Buying LEICH TELEPHONES 
-- The Right Receiver and Transmitter 


When transmission and receiving character- 
istics of a telephone are good, the subscriber 
is usually pleased with the service. He is 
interested in being able to carry on his con- 
versation without difficulty and without the 
chance of error in not getting the message 
correctly received. 


There is no better way of pleasing the sub- 
scribers than furnishing them with Leich 
Telephones which will put their messages 
through clearly and distinctly. 


MPCKEA Saavik 
DAMPE NING SPRING 


acl eita cian If you have not used Leich Telephones 


send us a trial order for one. 
NO. 1A RECEIVER 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Cincinnati, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 
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Oshkosh Tools represent a personality to of geod tools for the past half century. 
thousands of workmen. These men Workmen know Oshkosh Tools as old 
know the Oshkosh trade-mark as the friends that are easy to work with and 
real certainty mark on tools—the mark last long. 


Your jobber handles Oshkosh Tools. 
Oshkosh Mfg. Co., 510 Tell St, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Oshkosh Construction Tool 
Pike Poles Shovels Climbers 


Cant Hooks Spoons Digging Bars 
Peavies Carrying Hooks Wire Reels 
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Installation Charges. 

So far rulings have been made by two 
state public utilities commissions on the 
matter of service connection and move 
charges promulgated and established by 
Posmaster General Burleson. The rul- 
ings have been made by:the Ohio and 
Oregon commissions. 

The order of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, issued September 13, was 
published in TELEPHONY of September 20. 

The order of the Oregon Public Serv- 
ice Commission was issued August 20, but 
unfortunately, although TELEPHONY is 
on the commission’s mailing list for tele- 
phone rulings, that particular order went 
astray. Hence, although it was the first 
order issued and placed in effect, on this 
much disputed matter, no mention was 
made of it in TELEPHONY. 

Secretary Ed Wright, of the commis- 
sion, however, has mailed us another copy 
together with the memorandum filed in 
the case by the commission’s engineer, 
W. T. Neill, and they are published on 
other pages of this issue. 

Comparison of the Oregon and Ohio 
decisions shows that the former commis- 
sion accepts the contention of telephone 
men generally, that an installation charge 
is proper, while the Ohio commission re- 
jects it. In view of the fact that a num- 
ber of other state commissions have the 
service connection and move _ charges 
under consideration a careful reading of 
the Oregon decision and the memorandum 
of Engineer Neill is well worth the time. 

Undoubtedly, the ruling of the Oregon 


commission will receive the general ap- 


proval of telephone men as it applies to 
the principle of the installation charge. 
The Indiana and Missouri telephone 


men at their recent state conventions 
adopted resolutions approving the sound- 
ness of the principle of the charge. The 
Oregon commission is to be congratulated 
on the stand it has taken so early in the 
matter. TELEPHONY trusts that other 
commissions will recognize the soundness 
of that commission’s ruling. 
A Government Fault. 

Everybody who has had much business 
with the government has noted the ten- 
dency toward jealousy and friction of 
various kinds between departments. The 
same lack of co-operation between de- 
partments in a private business corpora- 
tion would speedily bring down on the 
heads of the guilty ones the wrath of 
the boss, and the chances are somebody 
would walk the plank, for the successful 
business will not permit the wrangling 
among subordinates that threatens the 
smooth working of the cogs. 

In government offices, however, unfor- 
tunately this vigilance in the interest of 
harmony and efficiency is not always pres- 
ent. In fact, if one bureau or depart- 
ment can shift the responsibility for delay 
or for blunders onto another, it is done 
not only with a sigh of relief, but often 
with a mischievous feeling of joy at caus- 
ing the other fellow trouble. This is 
known as the art of “passing the buck.” 

In a certain Western state, the statutes 
require that a_ railroad 


company must 


maintain telephone service in its depots. 


As we all know only too well, the rail- 
reads are being operated by the govern- 
ment. The local telephone company in 
one town presented bill after bill to the 
railroad for rental of the telephone at the 
railway station, but there was nothing 
doing in the way of paying the modest 
charge. 

Finally, after the railroad was three 
months in arrears, the telephone company 
cut off the service, and left the depot 
tclephone as dead as a door nail. Then 
the railroad agent got busy. Up until that 
time he thought it quite a joke that, with 
the power of the federal government be- 
hind him, he could stall the local tele- 
phone man and let the bills hang listless 
on the office file. 

The railroad agent insisted he was a 
subscriber, but the telephone company 
said he was not because of his failure to 
pay the rental bill. 

Now the whole snarl is up before the 
state commission for adjustment. The 
case illustrates, however, the tendency of 
government agencies to let things run 
slack and neglect the comfort and con- 
venience of their patrons. Barricaded 
behind the bulwark of fact that they are 
“working for the government,” too many 
public employes proceed on the theory 
that they can run their jobs according to 
their own individual ideas and without 
regard to the convenience of ordinary 
citizens, 

That policy would not last long in a 
private enterprise, and that tendency is 
why government operation of public utili- 


ties is so unpopular in this country today. 





Installation Charges Permitted 


Oregon Public Service Commission in Ruling Issued August 20 and Effective 






September 1 Approves of Installation Charge Principle and Specifies the 
Connection and Move Charges—Basis for Ruling 


Amounts for Service 


Although the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission was believed to be the first 
state utility commission to rule upon 
service connection and move charges 
established by Posmaster General Burle- 
son, the Oregon Public Service Com- 
mission, it develops, issued an order Au- 
gust 20, nearly a month prior to the date 
of the order of the Ohio commission. 

Present Charges Modified. 


The decision of the Oregon commis- 
sion became effective September 1 and 
by it the service connection and move 
charges are continued in effect although 
somewhat modified. The rates which it 
finds to be just and reasonable as maxi- 
mum service connection and moving 
charges for all telephone companies oper- 
ating the state of Oregon—with the ex- 
ception of the Pacific Telephore & Tele- 
graph Co., whose rates for such service 
have heretofore been fixed—are as fol- 
lows: 


“1. For complete establishment of indi- 
vidual or party line service: 

(a) In exchanges with 1,000 or more 
company stations, $3.50. 

(b) In excnanges with less than 1,000 
company stations, $2.50. 

2. For each extension station con- 
nected with any class of telephone serv- 
ice: 

(a) In exchanges with 1,000 or more 
company stations, $2. 

(b) In exchanges with less than 1,000 
company stations, $1.50. 

3. For establishment of private branch 
exchange service. For each trunk line 
connecting the private branch exchange 
with a central office and for each tele- 
phone, except operator’s telephone sets, 
connected to the private branch exchange: 

(a) In exchanges with 1,000 or more 
company stations, $3.50. 

(b) In exchanges with less than 1,000 
company stations, $2.50. 

4. For establishment of service by the 
use of instrumentalities already in place 
upon the subscriber’s premises, and where 
no change is made in the type or loca- 
tion of these instrumentalities, to cover 
directory, switchboard, and circuit ex- 
pense on each line, $1. 


5. Service connection charges are not 
to supersede mileage charges or instal- 
lation and construction charges made be- 
cause of unusual cost, but are to apply 
in addition to such charges. 

6. Service connection charges are not 
to apply to ‘service stations’ or switching 
service. 

7. Service connection charges are not 





to apply to ‘public telephones,’ or to pub- 
lic pay stations where service is estab- 
lished primarily for the benefit of the 
public. This exception does not include 
such service as semi-public guaranteed 
or rental pay stations. 

8. Service connection charges are not 
tc apply to private line equipment not 
connected with a central office for ex- 
change or toll service. 

9. All charges herein described are to 
be collected from all applicants for new 
service of the classes previously specified 
at the time of application and prior to the 
establishment of such service except that 
the utility may establish service in ad- 
vance of collection in case of modifica- 
tion or additions to service of existing 
subscribers. 

10. Charges for changes of location 
(inside moves) of telephone equipment 
or wiring: 

(a) For moving a telephone from one 
location to another in the same room, $1. 

(b) For moving a telephone from one 
location to another in the same building, 
but not in the same room, $2. 

(c) For moving any other equipment 
or wiring from one location to another 
in the same building the charge shall be 
based upon the cost of labor and mate- 
rial. 

11. Charges for changes other than 
moves in wiring and equipment, made 
on the initiative of the subscriber: 

(a) For changes in type of telephone 
set, $1. 

(b) For other changes in equipment 
or wiring, a charge shall be made based 
upon the cost of labor and material. 


12. Charges under Rules 10 and 11 
shall not apply if the changes of moves 
are required by the company for the 
proper maintenance of service or equip- 
ment. 


13. Changes for moves or changes 
specified above shall in- no case exceed 
the service connection charges applicable 
to the entire service of the particular 
subscriber. 

14. Charges herein specified shall not 
apply if changes are required on account 
of changes in class or grade of service. 

It is, therefore, ordered that all tele- 
phone companies within the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission of Ore- 
gon, save and except the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., be and the same 
hereby are required to discontinue such 
service connection and moving charges 
as they may have in effect which are in 
conflict with those herein contained, and 
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that such companies be and the same 
hereby are authorized to establish and 
collect connection and moving 
charges which do not exceed those here- 
inbefore found to be reasonable as maxi- 


mum rates for the purposes therein set 
forth. 

Provided, however, that the establish- 
ment of any charge herein authorized shall 
not be construed as being mandatory, but 
shall be optional with the respective com- 
panies. 


service 


It is further ordered that any com- 
pany establishing service connection or 
moving charges under the authority here- 
of shall file, at least ten days before its 
effective date, according to law and the 
rules of this commission, a tariff or sup- 
plement to its existing tariff, in which 
such charges shall be clearly specified, 
and shall at the same date post or cause 
to be and remain posted in each of its 
main offices, a copy of such tariff or sup- 
plement for the information of the public. 


It is further ordered that those com- 
panies establishing service connection and 
moving charges under the authority here- 
of be and the same are hereby required 
to maintain for the information of the 
commission a completely itemized record 
of all receipts and disbursements arising 
from or occasioned by such charges. 


Many of the companies affected have 
not in the past accounted separately for 
the cost of the items of expense herein 
discussed and until such data is available, 
an exact and final determination of this 
question cannot be had. It is, therefore, 
ordered that this matter be held open 
upon the docket of the commission for 
such other and further consideration and 
order as may be necessary or advisable 
as experience develops the actual con- 
ditions to be met.” 


Appearances at Hearing. 

The proceeding in this case was insti- 
tuted by the Oregon Public Service Com- 
mission upon its own motion for the pur- 
pose of determining and authorizing rea- 
sonable service connection and moving 
charges in lieu of those established by the 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
as authorized in resolution passed by 
Congress on July 16, 1918. 

A hearing was held before the com- 
mission on July 14, and appearances were 
made by the following companies: 

Cloverdale Telephone Co, L. M. 
Kraner, president and general manager. 

Coos & Curry Telephone Co., E. W. 
Gates, superintendent. 
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Dallas Telephone Co., C. B. Sundberg, 
manager. 

Deschutes Mutual Telephone Co., C. H. 
Miller, secretary and manager. 

Estacada Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Dr. H. V. Adix. 

Hillsboro Telephone 
Wells, president. 

Independence Telephone Co., F. H. 
Crosby, vice-president; H. J. Roake, su- 
perintendent. 

Independent Telephone Co., 
Grove, S. G. Hughes, owner. 

Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., O. F. 
Cosper, president and manager. 

Newberg Telephone Co., E. E. Goff, 
secretary and manager. 

Tigardville Telephone Co, G. A. 
Pleith, president, and L. J. Francis, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Yamhill Mutual Telephone Co., J. C. 
McKern, secretary. 

At this hearing testimony was taken 
and a general discussion had of the sub- 
ject matter involved, at the close of 
which it was agreed that the commission 
might consider in evidence in this case 
such testimony and evidence as was al- 
ready of record before it in other pro- 
ceedings involving similar matters. The 
case was then fully submitted to the com- 
mission for decision. 


Co., Chas. E. 


Forest 


Commission Engineer’s Brief. 


The findings contained in the memo- 
randum submitted to the commission by 
W. T. Neill, its engineer, and used as a 
basis for the commission’s order, follow: 

“Heretofore in Oregon the practices of 
telephone companies have been widely di- 
vergent with respect to the imposition of 
charges for service connection and for 
changes in type or location of equip- 
ment. Few Independent companies, prior 


to the advent of government control, had 


developed or were using a system of such 
charges following any well-defined plan. 


Any telephone utility, and in fact the 
same reasoning to some extent can be 
fairly applied to any other utility serv- 
ice, in accepting an application from a 
new subscriber, in installing its facilities, 
and in completing the connection of the 
desired service, undertakes the expendi- 
ture of a considerable amount of money 
with the inevitable realization, in the 
great majority of instances, that sooner 
or later the subscriber will discontinue 
the use of that particular service at the 
location where it is then provided. This 
constant shifting is exemplified by the 
condition found on the system of the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. during 
the year 1918 when for each five stations 
installed only one was gained. In other 
words, to every five connected, there were 
four disconnects. 

In the installation and connection of 
service, some expenses are incurred which 
can not be properly charged into the capi- 
tal accounts as property assets and upon 
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which no return can be expected. In ad- 
dition to these expenses, incurred when 
service is established, the subsequent dis- 
connection, change, or removal of the 
same station equipment, service, and wir- 
ing involves certain other expenses, costs, 
and losses incident to the complete cycle 
of service connection and disconnection 
for any particular subscriber. 

These expenses, costs, and losses which 
are not permanently chargeable into the 
assets of the company, are chargeable as 
operating expenses for which income 
must be provided either by absorption in 


the general rates for all subscribers or. 


by direct assessment against the particu- 
lar service responsible for the expense. 


Installation Costs. 


“The costs being discussed are produced 
ir general from these factors: 

1. Labor cost of installation of sta- 
tions and wire units which, when such 
equipment is removed upon discontinu- 
ance of service, is permanently lost and 
deducted from the capital asset accounts. 

2. Loss in value of material recovered 
from wire units actually removed and 
deducted from the capital asset accounts. 
This loss is due to the difference between 
the original material cost and the salvage 
values. 

3. Cost of wire units and installation 
thereof where same are abandoned, with- 
drawn from the capital asset accounts, 
and not re-used. 

4. Labor cost of disconnecting or re- 
moving stations and wire units. 

5. Labor cost of reconnecting stations 
where apparatus and wire units are left 
intact. 

6. Traffic office (switchboard and cir- 
cuit) expenses arising from connect and 
disconnect orders. 

7. Commercial and general office ex- 
penses arising from connect and discon- 
nect orders. 

The total of these costs for a particu- 
lar subscriber, disregarding variation in 
price of labor and material, will not be 
materially different for a long or short 
period of service followed by disconnec- 
tion. Large numbers of subscribers are 
of more or less transient character and 
do not long retain service in any one lo- 
cation. 

For this and other reasons, a demand 
is produced for frequent disconnection, 
change and re-establishment of service. 


Without some method of assessing the 
expenses and losses involved in these 
transactions against the individual sub- 
scribers in measure as each is responsible, 
they become a common burden against 
all patrons to the detriment of the sub- 
stantial permanent subscribers and to the 
unjust advantage of sort term and less 
stable users of the service. 


Rearrangements and changes in equip- 
ment which do not involve complete dis- 
connection of service at one address and 
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re-establishment at another are operations 
carried on for the convenience, and at 
the instigation, of the subscriber. The 
expense thereof is separate and distinct 
from that heretofore outlined and should 
be charged directly to the service or sta- 
tion affected. 

The expenses involved in the estab- 
lishment, discontinuance and re-establish- 
ment of service are known to vary 
greatly between individual subscribers. 
To attempt to assess against each the 
exact cost of his particular case is im- 
practical, and administration of such a 
plan would necessitate complicated ac- 
counting and expensive organization. 

It is found to be reasonable, 
therefore, to fix these charges upon an 
average basis in such manner as to make 
them easy of administration and not such 


most 


as to deter development of the service 
to the disadvantage of the remaining 
subscribers or of the community as a 
whole. We believe a schedule of charges 
so conceived to be an equitable proposi- 
tion. 

To be easy of successful administra- 
tion, they may not be sufficient to cover 
the entire expense of each particular case 
but will certainly reduce to a practical 
minimum the burden, which would other- 
wise be distributed equally by the rate- 
paying subscribers, by transferring a large 
portion of it to those directly responsible, 
and by thus eliminating the necessity for 
its being reflected in the regular rates 
for exchange service. 


Charges Not Mandatory. 


“The necessity for charges of this na- 
ture is not the same for all companies and 
the application of such regulations by 
many of the smaller ones might be found 
to be unwise. For that reason, the com- 
mission should not contemplate the fixing 
of a schedule, the establishment of which 
is mandatory for all companies, and the 
charges in the schedule to be authorized 
should apply only as maximum ones for 
the purpose defined. 


The present determination of this ques- 
tion involves some uncertainty for the 
reason that most of the companies affected 
have in the past not been required by 
prescribed classification to account sep- 
arately for the cost of the items involved. 
This decision should, therefore, be made 
subject to such further consideration as 
the commission may find necessary to 
give as experience develops the actual 
conditions to be met. 

Those companies establishing service 
connection and moving charges under the 
authority to be issued, should be expected 
to maintain a record of the operations 
hereinbefore discussed, wherein the ex- 
penses contemplated by the charges and 
the revenue derived therefrom shall be 
clearly recorded and from which detailed 
information can be provided for the fu- 
ture enlightenment of the commission. 
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The classification of acccunts now pre- 
scribed by the commission for Class C 
and larger companies provide such ac- 
counts for plant expense under the title 
‘Station Removals and Changes.’ These 
accounts, properly kept and reinforced by 
adequate original records of the individ- 
val transactions recorded therein, will be 
sufficient for the purposes here intended.” 


Matter of Connection Charges Be- 
fore Indiana Commission. 


Much interest is being manifested 
throughout the state in regard to the 
probable action of the Indiana Public 


Service Commission on the question of 
continuing, abolishing or 


sort of 


establishing 
telephone _ installation 
charges as ordered placed in effect by the 
federal telephone administration. The in- 
terest has-been heightened to a large ex- 
tent as a result of the action of the Ohio 
Public Service Commission in ordering 
the installation charges abolished. 

Involved in the installation charge con- 
troversy is the question of whether the 
cost of installing a telephone for a new 
patron is a capital account or whether it 
should be paid by the patron or out of 
capital and operating expense. The Ohio 
commission held that the cost should be 
borne by capital. 

On the other hand, it has been pointed 
‘out that generally for every five tele- 
phones installed only one remains perma- 
nent, and that when the public service 
commission evaluates a telephone plant 
for rate-making purposes it finds only the 
one permanent telephone and the rates 
are made on that basis. As a result of 
this, telephone men say, installation costs 
are charged against both capital and oper- 
ating expense, which expense all telephone 
subscribers bear. > 

S. B. Ridge, of Chicago, general plant 
engineer for the Central Union Telephone 
Co., will represent the telephone interests 
on the committee the Indiana commis- 
sion has requested to be formed to inves- 
tigate the advisability of continuing in 
effect the present telephone installation 
and other charges. 

Mr. Ridge will be assisted by W. L. 
Staderman, of Terre Haute, engineer 
and secretary-treasurer of the Citizens 
Independent Telephone Co., of that place. 
Mr. Staderman will also represent the 
Indiana Telephone Association on the 
committee. 

Besides H. O. Garman, chief engineer 
for the public service commissoin, who is 
to be the chairman of the committee, the 
other member will be Robert E. Tracy, 
head of the bureau of government re- 
search of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. He was chosen by William 
F. Hodges, president of the Indiana Mu- 
nicipal League, to represent the public at 
large. 

In connection with its investigation of 


some 
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the installation charge question the com- 
mission’s attention has been focused on a 
problem presented in a petition by the 
Rochester Telephone Co., at Rochester, 
Ind. The company has petitioned for an 
increase in some of its secondary rates 
and for a reduction of the federal instal- 
lation and move charges. 

The Rochester company, in its petition, 
asked that it be permitted to make an 
original installation charge of $2.50, in- 
stead of the federal imposed charge of 
$3.50; a charge of $2 for moving an in- 
strument from one building to another, in- 
stead of $3.50; $1 for moving an instru- 
ment from one place in a house to an- 
other, instead of $3, and 50 cents for 
changing a name in a directory, instead 
of $1.50. 


Meet to Organize Proposed Penn- 
sylvania Association. 

A special meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Co. was 
held jointly with the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Telephone Association 
at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Wednesday of this week, October 
1, at the request of E. D. Schade, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Traffic Association, 
for the purpose of organizing and incor- 
porating the proposed association. 

The resolution covering the proposed 
merger of the Pennsylvania associations, 
adopted at the joint meeting of the East- 
ern and Western associations held at 
Harrisburg, September 19 and 20, reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas, It is desirable to form 
a closer working relationship between the 
operating companies within the state of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent thereto, now, 
therefore, 


Be It Resolved, That in lieu of 
the proposed merger of the present state 
associations, it would appear to be more 
efficient, economical and desirable to 
merge these associations and the Eastern 
Traffic Association, and after careful 
study and orderly procedure, to so enlarge 
the scope, organization and functions of 
the traffic association, including a change 
of name, membership requirements, by- 
laws, officers, committees, etc., that said 
association will thereafter not only be in 
a position to act as a clearing house for 
toll business, but also serve the general 
interests of eligible member companies in 
all matters now handled by the Eastern 
and Western associations, subject to such 
modifications or enlargement as might ap- 
pear to be desirable, but with the prelim- 
inary understanding that the headquarters 
of the new organization will be at Har- 
risburg; that the association will take 
out a charter as a corporation of the 
first class and that H. E. Bradley will in 
due course be elected president and 
designated as the active executive in 
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charge of the affairs of said association, 
and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy 
of this resolution be placed in the hands 
of the president of the Eastern Traffic 
Association, with the request that 
prompt steps be taken to carry into 
effect the proposed plan and method of 
procedure, with the consent of the mem- 
bers of the traffic association, to be had 
and obtained at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, and after a study has 
been made by a special committee, to be 
selected by the president of the traffic 
association, composed of equal represen- 
tation in respect to the interests involved, 
and which committee will be expected to 
submit to the special traffic association 
meeting hereinbefore referred to a com- 
plete report, with definite recommenda- 
tions as to the plan of organization, by- 
laws, rules, methods of 
financing and all other matters pertinent 


regulatic ns, 


thereto and essential to the successful con- 
summation of the wishes of the existing 
state associations as expressed herein.” 


Telephone Operators’ Strike at 
Pana, Ill., Ended. 


The directors of the Christian County 
Telephone Co., at Taylorville, Ill, at a 
recent meeting, decided to recognize the 
union organization of the striking tele- 
phone operators and sign their scale of 
wages, thus ending the strike that was 
inaugurated on June 27 last, since which 
time the Pana, Taylorville, Stonington 
and Kincaid exchanges of the company 
have been closed. 

On that date the operators of the Pana 
exchange went on strike, demanding an 
increase in wages ranging from $7.50 and 
$8 and $9 weekly, the old salaries, to $12, 
$13.50 and $14.50 weekly. They also de- 
manded recognition of their organization. 
They had the support of the public in 
their demands and of the United Mine 
Workers and other labor organizations. 
The miners even went to the extent of 
levying an assessment against every 
member on his semi-monthly wages to pay 
the girls’ wages in their fight against the 
company for living wages. Miners’ offi- 
cials of the district also united in aiding 
in managing their strike. The strike 
quickly spread to’Taylorville, Kincaid and 
Stonington, and then to Hillsboro, Shelby- 
ville and Nokomis. 


“Victory Convention” of Illinois 
Association Next Month. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Illinois Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, to be known as the “Victory Con- 
vention,” is to be held at the Leland Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill., November 11, 12 and 
13, opening its sessions on the first anni- 
versary of the day on which the armis- 
tice of the World war was signed. 


















Missouri Holds Finest Convention 


Meeting Held Last Week at Jefferson City Shows that Missouri’s Telephone Men 
Are Acting to Meet Successfully the Present and Future Problems—Excellent 
Program Presented—Commission Matters and Management Problems Discussed 


Eclipsing all its previous conventions, 
the Missouri Telephone Association has 
entered upon the “New Era of the Tele- 
phone Industry” with a running start. 
The convention in Jefferson City, last 
week, September 24 and 25, demonstrated 
that Missouri telephone men are thor- 
oughly alive to all of the problems con- 
fronting the industry at the present time 


and realize the importance of their 
proper solution. 
The 200 members of the association 


who were present at the convention ses- 
sions, held in the assembly hall in the 
new $3,500,000 state capitol building, did 
not miss a word of the many splendid 
addresses and paid careful attention to 
the testimony presented at the hearing 
before the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission on Thursday when the matter of 
service connection and move charges was 
considered. 

The entire program of the convention 
was one of exceptional value and interest 
and Secretary Claude D. Long is well 
entitled to the vote of thanks tendered 
him at the concluding session. 

The officers of the association are to 
be congratulated upon the selection of 
the magnificent state capitol building as 
the place for holding the convention. The 
surroundings were such as to lend dig- 
nity to all the proceedings and furnish a 
real inspiration to the telephone men 

Those who attended were enthusiastic 


in their commendation of the meeting 

















G. W. Schweer, of Clinton, Will Continue 
to Serve as Membership Secretary. 





By Stanley R. Edwards 

















Houck McHenry, of Jefferson City, Again 
Re-elected President of Missouri 
Association. 


and left Jefferson City firmly resolved to 
be more the 
tion than ever before. 

The election of officers took place at 
the concluding session late Thursday af- 
ternoon and there was very little change 
in the personnel, T. C. Yeager, of Can- 
ton, who was selected fourth vice-presi- 
dent, being the only new name added. 
The revised list of officers is as follows: 

President, Houck McHenry, of Jeffer- 
son City. 

First vice-president, A. M. 
Richards. 

Second vice-president, S. D. Thompson, 
of Cameron. 

Third vice-president, H. H. 
of Warrenton. 

Fourth vice-president, T. C. Yeager, of 
Canton. . 

Treasurer, H. L. 
City. 

Membership secretary, G. W. Schweer. 
of Clinton. 

Executive officers: 
ton, M. L. Golloday, Holden; R. A. 
Guthrie, Macon; H. L. Harris, Kansas 
City; H. C. Todd, Maryville; C. W. 
Boutin, Cape Girardeau; J. A. Hudson, 
Columbia; W. H. Bassett, St. Louis; and 
G. V. Ross, St. Louis. 

It was about 11 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning when President Houck McHenry 
rapped for order and called upon Rev. 

Geo. L. Barnes, pastor of the Grace Epis- 
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active boosters of associa- 


Jenedict, of 


Holmann, 


of Kansas 


Harris, 


S. T. Neill, Clin- 


copal Church, Jefferson City, for the in- 
vocation. 

In a few brief and well-chosen words 
Gov. Frederick D. Gardner was presented 
by President McHenry. Gov. Gardner 
did not waste any time in an oratorical 
flow of language. In the words of one 
ef Missouri’s telephone men, “he told us 
something,” and that was the consensus 
of opinion among those present at the 
opening session. 

Gov. Gardner “proved up” on what has 
been accomplished during his administra- 
tion and drove home the point that busi- 
ness principles can be successfully applied 
to the conduct of the state government. 
He referred to the value of the telephone 
in the development of the rural districts 
and urged that the telephone men sup- 
port the proposed $60,000,000 road bond 


issue, which will be voted upon at the 
next general election. 
The governor’s address dealt  specifi- 


cally with state questions and all present 
felt that the association had been signally 
honored in having the state’s chief execu- 
the welcome 
in the splendid new capitol building of 


tive officer extend to them 


which Missourians are justly proud. 
The committees announced by President 
McHenry at the conclusion of Gov. Gard- 
ner’s address were as follows: 
Resolutions: W. R. Orthwein, St. 
Louis; R. A. Macon; S. D. 
Thompson, Cameron; C. W. 
Girardeau; W. R. 


Guthrie, 
3outin, Cape 
Journey, Higginsville. 

















T. C. Yeager, of Canton, Elected Fourth 
Vice-President, Only New Officer. 
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Nominating committee: H. L. Harris, 
Kansas City; S. R. Smith, Sedalia; M. L. 
Golloday, Holden; H. C. Todd, Mary- 
ville; and S. T. Neill, Clinton. 

The session then adjourned. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


In presenting W. G. Busby, chairman 


of the Missouri Public Service Commis- 


sion, at the opening of the afternoon 
session, President McHenry stated that 
Mr. Busby needed no introduction to 
Missouri telephone men for he has been 
connected with the public service com- 
mission since its inception and was active 
in securing the enactment of the public 
utilities law. 

Mr. Busby, in his opening words, de- 
clared that of all the utilities with which 
the commission has dealings, with none 
has it more pleasant relations than those 
with the telephone companies. Although 
speaking upon the subject, “Duties of the 
Public Service Commission as to the Pub- 
lic and the Corporations,” Mr. Busby con- 
fined most of his remarks to the relations 
between the commission and the company. 

“The duty of the commission. to the 
companies,” he declared, “is to see that 
the companies get a fair return upon a 
fair value of their property for reason- 
able and adequate service to the public.” 

That there should be regulation, he 
pointed out, is proven by the fact that 47 
of 48 states, the District of Columbia, 
the Philippines and Hawaii have regula- 
tory public utility commissions. These 
commissions have grown up rather sud- 
denly, New York and Wisconsin being 
the first, the New York commission hav- 
ing been established in 1907. The Mis- 
souri commission was established in 1913 
and enjoyed the benefit of the experience 
of other states. 

In Mr. Busby’s opinion the Missouri 
act is one of the best, most thorough and 
complete of the state public utility acts 
in the country. He was active in secur- 
ing the passage of the act and has op- 
posed any amendment to it because of his 
belief that it is the most complete in the 
United States. 

“Experience,” declared Mr. Busby, “has 
demonstrated now that state regulation 
is the best for the patrons and for the 
utilities themselves.” 

The first regulation of utilities was by 
franchise ordinances. Many franchises 
in the state were granted for periods of 
from 20 to 50 years, and that, Mr. Busby 
declared, is not a reasonable or sensible 
form of regulation, for conditions change 
from time to time and it is not good to 
fix rates inflexibly for such periods. 

The present utility law says that the 
state has power to change rates when- 
ever conditions require. There was much 
criticism of the commission, stated Mr. 
Busby, for changing franchise rates dur- 
ing the war. These rates were fixed prior 
to the war at such sums as would return 
a reasonable return on a pre-war basis. 
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It was the duty of the commission, he 
declared, under the police power of the 
state, to step in and allow such rates as 
to enable the utilities to render adequate 
rates. 

“Fortunately,” stated Mr. Busby, “the 
order of the commission has been sus- 


tained by the supreme court of the state,. 


by the unanimous vote of the seven judges 
whenever a case has been taken to that 
court.” 

In referring to the history of public 
utility regulation, Mr. Busby stated that 
the Missouri legislature in 1907 passed 
the so-called “enabling act,” which au- 
thorized each city and town to regulate 
the rates of its public utilities. “But it 
was found,” stated the speaker, “that 
regulation could not be placed within the 





H. L. Harris, of Kansas City, Re-elected 
Treasurer for the Ensuing Year. 


towns and cities without plunging those 
matters into real politics—the worst thing 
possible. The law was repealed after 
seven or eight years and the regulatory 
powers given to the state.” 

Declaring that experience has further 
proven the fact that state regulation is 
the best, Mr. Busby pointed out that na- 
tional regulation, on the whole, is not as 
satisfactory as state regulation on account 
of being too far removed. State regula- 
tion is thus a happy medium between lo- 
cal and national. 

Although the Missouri commission has 
not felt able at times to grant the rates 
the companies thought they deserved, the 
commission thinks it has kept the heads 
of public utilities above water and afloat 
during the war. If it were not for that 
fact of regulation, there would have been 
failures and receiverships in cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 
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In indicating that the work of the com- 
mission has greatly increased, Mr. Busby 
stated that prior to 1918 it handled, on 
the average, 24 formal cases a month, 
formal cases being those upon which a 
hearing is held, testimony taken and a 
ruling issued—informal rulings being 
those which are settled by correspondence 
and in an informal way by agreement. 
During 1918 and 1919 it has handled an 
average of 40 cases a month, an increase 
of over 60 per cent. For two years the 
commission has had its hands full and 
has worked hard and put in many long 
hours. He declared that the commission 
is willing to deal fairly with the telephone 
companies at all times. 

In referring to the resignation of 
George P. Player, the commission’s chief 
telephone engineer, he declared him to 
have been one of the most competent en- 
gineers connected with the commission. 


In closing Mr. Busby stated: “While 
our work has been hard, it has been very 
pieasant and I have enjoyed the associa- 
tions that I have formed with the public 
utility men of the state—likewise the as- 
sociation of men within 
mission.” 

President McHenry commented upon 
the moral courage of the commission in 
the stands it has taken in representing 
the utilities fairly. On behalf of the as- 
sociation, he thanked Mr. Busby for his 
address and declared that the association 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
commission to render justice to the public 
and to the utilities themselves. 


Address by F. B. MacKinnon. 


After a brief introduction President 
McHenry presented the next speaker, F. 
B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C., presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, who announced as 
the subject of his address, “The Duty 
Telephone Companies Owe to Commis- 
sions.” 

Mr. MacKinnon stated that he had 
learned through the correspondence sent 
by the companies to the government what 
the problems of the companies were and 
he had learned how difficult it is for com- 
missions to answer correspondence. He 
learned that the telephone companies were 
failing to supply the commissions with 
enough information for them to act intel- 
ligently upon the questions submitted. 

It was impressed upon him that the tele- 
phone manager did not know enough 
about his business to tell his problems 
inteligently to the commission and he did 
not explain matters to the public. 

“We need more publicity on the mana- 
ger’s part,” declared Mr. MacKinnon, 
“also on the part of accountants and plant 
men and other employes in talking with 
their managers, and the managers with 
commissions. 

“The railroad problem has forced pub- 
licity upon the people of the country and’ 


our own com- 
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they now know more about the railroads 
than they would have known in ten years 
if it were not for the war. The reasons 
for telephone rates and schedules are lit- 
tle known to the public. Now that the 
period of government control is over, the 
companies are faced with the need of ex- 
plaining to commissions and the public so 
that the commissions can grant them the 
rates necessary.” 

No state commission, in Mr. MacKin- 
non’s opinion, can succeed in remedying 
conditions of the utilities unless the pub- 
lic understands the reasons. In Missouri, 
the problem is to start some system to 
convince the public in each community so 
that it will see with the commission the 
necessity of rates. He told what is being 
done in Illinois by the Illinois Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Information in se- 
curing the publication in some 200 news- 
papers of news items relating to the utili- 
ties. The same plan can be worked in 
Missouri and the association, Mr. MacKin- 
non declared, can very well consider pub- 
licity as a serious problem to be solved 
during the coming year. 

In referring to national legislation re- 
lating to the telephones, Mr. MacKinnon 
told of appearing before a Congressional 
committee and expressing the desire of 
the telephone companies to be left out of 
the proposed legislation in regard to rail- 
roads, and advocating that their control 
be left with the state commissions. He 
expressed the opinion that state commis- 
sions are acting sympathetically and that 
they and the companies are in accord. 

Mr. MacKinnon declared that the prob- 

















H. C. Todd, of Maryville, is One of the 
Executive Officers of the Association. 


lems of telephone companies can be solved 
better by the state commissions than by 
an outside body. Answering the ques- 
tion, “What does it mean if the public 
does not support this movement?” he de- 
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clared that it may be that the public does 
not understand rather than that it desires 


some other form of regualtion. Publicity 
can inform the public and thus retain the 
state commission regulation. 

President McHenry, in expressing the 
thanks of the association to Mr. MacKin- 
non for his address, agreed heartily with 
him as to the need for publicity and 
stated that he will bear the suggestions 
in mind. 

A most interesting paper was presented 
by E. L. Chase, of Kansas City, on the 
subject of “The Relationship of Em- 
ployer and Employe.” As this is a topic 
which at the present time is foremost in 
the minds of practically all telephone 
managers—and all thinking men of the 
country—Mr. Chase’s thoughts were lis- 
tened to most attentively. His paper is 
published in full on other pages. 

Raising Local Rates. 

The next speaker was E. C. Blomeyer, 
of Waco, Texas, president of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association. He 
spoke on a different subject than that an- 
nounced, “Standardized Telephone Rates,” 
but it was a topic more pertinent to the 
Independent telephone manager—that of 
raising local exchange rates. 

Mr. Blomeyer, in his opening words, 
declared that he has a theory that the rate 
question will not be settled until com- 
panies and subscribers get closer together. 
The companies must get closer to the peo- 
ple and tell them why rates are needed in 
the telephone business. 

He then explained a plan which has 
been most successfully used in Texas 
where the rates are regulated by the mu- 
nicipalities and not by a state commis- 
sion. It consists of an illustrated lecture 
in which 21 charts are ordinarily used, 


’ although there are three others for spe- 


cial purposes. 


This lecture has been presented before 
16 chambers of commerce or commercial 
clubs and has not failed yet to secure the 
desired increases. In one city the mayor, 
after hearing the lecture, said: “You are 
very moderate, indeed, in your demands 
for an increase and I think you will have 
to come back for more in six months.” 
Of course, the rates asked for were al- 
lowed without any protest. 

In closing, Mr. Blomeyer declared that 
99 per cent of American citizens are fair- 
minded. Telephone companies should get 
to the people with their story and get as 
far as possible away from the old arro- 
gant attitudes and methods of former 
years. 

Mr. Blomeyer has prepared for TrE- 
LEPHONY an article descriptive of this plan 
and it will be published in an early issue. 

President McHenry, in extending the 
thanks of the association to Mr. Blo- 
meyer, voiced the real appreciation of all 
of those present for his most valuable 
contribution to the program and expressed 
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regret that the entire lecture, as presented 
before business organizations, could not 
have been given at the convention. 
“Public Ownership versus Public Reg- 
ulation” was the topic treated in a most 

















F. B. MacKinnon, President of the National 
Association, Spoke on the Duty Com- 
panies Owe to the Commissions. 


excellent manner by Wm. R. 
of St. Louis, Mo., vice-president 
counsel of the Kinloch Telephone System. 

He pointed out that government owner- 


Orthwein, 
and 


ship of other businesses than public utili- 
ties has not been seriously suggested by 
any large body of men. 
operated the wire companies without mak- 
ing any changes in the personnel of the 
local companies. 


The government 


Had the various oper- 
ating organizations been supplanted with 
federal employes, Mr. Orthwein believed 
the situation might have been a great deal 
worse. 
that might 
proven more successful, had it extended 
over a longer period. The troubles of 
telephone companies, in his opinion, are 
national and primarily the result of war 
conditions. 


On the other hand, it is possible 


government control have 


There are so many angles to the ques- 
tion of public ownership, Mr. Orthwein 
stated, that no thinking person can say he 
is entirely “for or against.” There may be 
city, state or federal ownership. It may 
be the question of ownership of electric 
light, telephone, telegraph, railway, heat- 
ing, power plant or a steamship line, with 
regard to which entirely different propo- 
sitions may arise as to the advisability 
of public ownership. 


Some utilities, he asserted, are entirely 
municipal, such as water, electric light, 
heating and railway systems. Telephones, 
telegraphs, and railroads are state and 
national utilities. 

A municipally-owned telephone plant, 

(Continued on page 34.) 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1219. In the multi-office mechanically- 
operated system, which switch selects the 
office in which the called line circuit ter- 
minates ? 

1220. Trace the progress of a call 
originating in the Main office, Fig. 299, 
and terminating in the South office. 
Trace the progress of a call originating 
in the Main office and terminating in the 
Main office, Fig. 299. Is the second se- 
lector located in the originating or ter- 
minating office in a multi-office mechani- 
cally-switched system? 

1221. What is the secondary line- 
switch? What is its purpose? In what 
respects is it similar to the primary line 
switch? Where are the secondary line 
switches placed in the usual large office? 

[Author’s Note: It is obvious that the 
caption for the table shown in connection 
with “Practical Talks Just Among Our- 
selves” in “TELEPHONY’s Home Study 
Course for Telephone Men,” issue of 
September 20, is incorrect. The caption 
should have been: “Comparison of Ma- 
terial and Labor Costs for Previous 
Three Years”. 


CHAPTER XXXII. Mechanical 
Switching. (Continued.) 
1222 


owe. 


The secondary line switch—The 
function of the secondary line switch, 


the same thing, the available group of 
trunks in a given set of conditions, may 
be alloted a greater number of busy- 
hour calls than would be otherwise pos- 
sible. 

For this reason the secondary line 
switch is often used in multi-office sys- 
tems as well as in single-office systems of 
large size. When used in single-office sys- 
tems, it is ordinarily inserted in the trunk 
groups between the line switches and the 
first selectors, but when used in multi- 
office systems, it may also be placed in 
the trunk groups between the first selec- 
tor banks and the trunk repeaters. 

Secondary line gwitches are mounted 
in very much the same way as primary 
line switches. They are assembled into 
mechanically-associated groups or _ sets 
and are so arranged that master-switch 
control may be alloted to one set of 25 
switches or to two sets as may be re- 
quired. While the operation of the sec- 
ondary line switch is similar to that of 
the primary line switch, it is necessary 
to consider two differing conditions ac- 
cording to its location in the trunk groups. 

1223. The secondary line-switch be- 
tween primary and first selector—When 
the secondary line-switch selection is in- 
terposed between the primary line 
switches and the first selectors, it affords 
an additional selection between the calling 
telephone and the first selectors. This 





ary line switches, which correspond to 
wiper contacts in other types of switches 
represent, therefore, primary line switches 
and those corresponding to bank con- 
tacts, first selectors. This is because the 
customary arrangement of primary and 
secondary trunk circuits is as follows: 

Suppose that ten sets of primary line 
switches are to be distributed to first se- 
lectors through the medium of second- 
aries. The ten trunks accessible to the 
lines served by each group of primary 
line switches will be connected so that 
each terminates in one secondary line- 
switch plunger in each of ten different 
sets of secondary line switches. 

In this way the calling line circuit is 
first connected with an idle trunk at its 
own line-switch bank contacts. This 
trunk may terminate in a secondary line 
switch in any one of ten sets. In each 
set of secondary line switches, the call- 
ing line which has seized one secondary 
may be connected to any one of ten first 
selectors. 

Instead, therefore, of having access to 
cnly a possible ten first selectors, the call- 
ing line circuit has access to any one of 
100 first selectors, if the maximum total 
number of bank contacts is used in the 
case of both the primary and secondary 
line switches. 

The secondary line switch, in such a 
case, is operated at the same time as the 

















like that of the primary line switch, is 
to increase efficiency of trunk circuit 
groups. This means that its use insures 


that a smaller group will carry a given 
traffic load or, what amounts to precisely 





Fig. 298. Circuit of Completed Connection in a Single-Office Four- Digit System. 


is because the secondary line switch dis- 
tributes the individual line switches 
seized by the calling circuits into the en- 
tire group of first selectors. 

The contacts, in the banks of second- 
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primary line-switch master-switch is op- 
erated and this is upon the receipt of the 
ircoming call. This will be clear whe 
the secondary line switch is conceived a: 
being inserted in the circuit shown in Fig 
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298, between the primary line switch and 
the first selector. 

1224. Secondary line-switch wiring and 
primary line-switch bank contacts——The 
schematic circuit arrangement of the sec- 
ondary line-switch wiring in relation to 
the primary line-switch bank contacts is 
shown in Fig. 300. When the primary 
line switch is operated, its plunger is 
forced into the bank and the normally- 
open bank contact 10, Figs. 298 and 300, 
is closed. 

The operation of this normally-open 
bank contact 10 causes the primary 
line-switch master-switch to step all the 
non-engaged primary line switches in the 
same mechanical set ahead until their 
plungers are poised before the bank con- 
tact position of the next available trunk 
circuit. At the same time, contact 10 
completes a circuit over which energizing 
current may flow through the winding of 
the secondary line-switch pull-down coil 
SA, Fig. 300. This circuit is easily trace- 
able as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent passes through the normally-open 
bank contact, 10, of the primary line 
switch (now closed), the winding of pull- 
down coil SA, the normally-closed make- 
and-break contact spring operated by the 
armature of the pull-down coil SA, the 
winding of the slow-acting relay, 23, and 
the common battery. 

As a result of the operation of the pull- 
down coil SA, the energizing current 
flowing through its winding is diverted 
from the winding of the low-resistance 
slow-acting relay, 23, to the higher re- 
sistance winding of the holding coil SB. 
The energization of the pull-down coil, 
SA, results in the immediate forcing of 
the secondary line-switch plunger into the 
bank contact trunk position before which 
it is poised. 

This position, since the secondary line- 
switch master-switch has already been op- 
erated immediately following the previous 
call received, is before the bank contacts 
representing an available first selector. 
The circuit of the calling telephone is ex- 
tended, therefore, to the selected first se- 
lector through primary line-switch bank 

ontacts, 8 and 11, and secondary line- 

switch bank contacts, S-8 and S-11. 

1225. Action of the low-resistance 

w-acting relay—When the pull-down 

il of the secondary line switch is first 

erated, current is passed through the 

inding of slow-acting relay 23. As a 

esult, slow-acting relay 23 is operated 
and its normally-open contact is closed. 

The closing of the normally-open contact 

‘f slow-acting relay 23 completes a path 
‘or a flow of current traceable as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent flows through the normally-open 
line-switch bank contact 10 (now closed), 
the normally-open contact of slow-acting 
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relay 23 (now closed), the normally-open 
bank contact of the secondary line-switch, 
S-9, to the first selector switch wiring. 
But since relay 23 is slow-acting, its 
armature is not at once released when 
the energizing flow of current is diverted 
and the connection with the grounded 
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collection comprises about 20,000 volumes, 
including pamphlets and _ dissertations. 
There are books in many modern lan- 
guages as well as early and rare books 
in Latin, some bound in vellum and others 
in beautiful leather bindings. 

All subjects relating in any way to elec- 
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Fig. 300. One Wiring Arrangement of Secondary Line-Switch. 


terminal of the common battery is main- 
tained through its normally-open contact 
until it can be established by the opera- 
tion of the first selector equipment. For 
review of the operation of the first se- 
lector, the reader should consult “TrE- 
LEPHONY’S Home Study Course for Tele- 
phone Men,” Sections 1195-1199 inclusive 
TELEPHONY, May 24, 1919. 

Slow-acting relay 23, therefore, main- 
tains the connection between the release 
trunk, which is the circuit obtained over 
the wire passing through bank contacts 
® and S-9, Fig. 300, and the grounded 
terminal of the common battery until the 
ground connection may be properly es- 
tablished by the operation of slow-acting 
relay B in the first selector equipment. 

A short examination of the circuit ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 298 will indicate 
the necessity of covering this interval be- 
tween the operation of the primary line 
switch and that of the first selector. By 
the initial connection of the release trunk 
to the positive, or grounded terminal of 
the common battery, the bridge cut-off re- 
lay B is operated. This must, obviously, 
be retained in the operated position, after 
it has once been energized until the en- 
tire connection may be released. 

(To be continued.) 


Vail Library of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


The Vail library of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston, Mass., 
was collected in England by Mr. Dering, 
who became very mich interested in elec- 
tricity and had his bookseller send him 
everything relating to that subject. The 





tricity are included and in nearly every 
case are complete to the year 1912. Near- 
ly all of the books relate to electricity, 
magnetism, and electrical engineering, in- 
cluding alternating and direct currents, 
railways, telephone, 
ots. 


telegraph, wireless, 
In addition there are books on elec- 
tro-chemistry, electro-metallurgy, electro- 
therapeutics, world expositions and elec- 
trical congresses. There is also a very 
interesting collection on the early devel- 
opments in aviation. 

In 1912, Theodore N. Vail of the Amer- 
Telephone & Co., pur- 
chased the library and very generously 
gave it to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the electrical engineering 


ican Telegraph 


department, first to be catalogued and 
then to be brought up to date. 
The original collection is now cata- 


logued and about 1,000 new books have 
been added. The institute has given a 
large room in the main building for the 
Vail library and from 30 to 40 readers 
may be accommodated at one time. Sixty- 
three periodicals are kept on file, many 
of which are not taken 
Boston. 


elsewhere in 


The Vail library is independent of the 
main institute library, and is a unique col- 
lection. It is the only electrical engineers’ 
library of its kind in New England, and 
as far as is known, the third in the United 
States. Such a collection of books on 
electricity and electrical engineering, of- 
fering as it does a wide and interesting 
field for research and study, is invaluable 
to technology. The library is open to the 
public for reference and research. Miss 
Dorothy G. Bell is librarian. 


Hearing on Installation Charges | 


Missouri Public Service Commission Takes Testimony as to Service Con- 


nection and Move Charges—Valuable Cost Data Presented by Representatives 
of Companies and Missouri Association to Show Charges Not Excessive 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, on September 25, held a hearing on 
the matter of installation and move 
charges. It took the form of a general 
hearing on the applications of the Kan- 
sas City Long, Distance Telephone Co., 
the Kansas City Telephone Co., the Kin- 
loch Telephone System, the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Joplin, and the Missouri 
Telephone Association. 

As the convention of the Missouri 
association was held at this time, there 
was a large attendance at the hearing, 
the convention sessions being adjourned 
to permit all members to hear the tes- 
timony and the arguments. 

Only the installation and move charges 
were considered, the commission deciding 
to hold a separate hearing jn the matter 
of the toll charges. W. R. Orthwein, 
of S&. Louis, outlined the situation, stat- 
ing that telephone companies in Missouri 
charge for moves but not discontinuances, 
but that these charges are not standard- 
ized. 


Testimony of J. G. Crane. 


J. G. Crane, of Joplin, general manager 
oi the Home Telephone Co. of that city, 
was the first witness. He stated that the 
sce-called permanent subscriber averaged 
between 80 and 90 per cent of the total 
number of subscribers and that the so- 
called transient subscribers varied be- 
tween 5 and 20 per cent of the total. 
The latter subscribers by their actions 
make the companies incur considerable 
expense. He said that telephone com- 
panies generally consider that they have 
te install 1,000 telephones in order to 
make a net gain of 100 subscribers, 900 
of the telephones being later disconnected. 

The principal business houses have 
telephones and have never changed them, 
while the smaller business places have 
telephones and change them frequently. 
Residences have service from the time 
the houses are built but changes occur in 
the tenants of the property. 


Mr. Crane introduced statements com- 
piled from the records of the Joplin 
company to prove that the present instal- 
lation and move charges are not exces- 
sive. He declared that 80 per cent of the 
subscribers are permanent, which per- 
centage was arrived at, by a check of the 
directory names at the same time in dif- 
ferent years. 

His figures showed an average cost per 
installation of $15.724 on 30 installations 
in Joplin. The removal expense on 30 
orders averaged $0.98 per instrument. 
He stated that the average loss of mate- 


rial was $1.305 per installation; the av- 
erage labor cost, $2.27. Tabulated per 
installation these figures are as follows: 





Average loss of material.......... $1.305 
(Difference between material 
placed and material re- 
covered. ) 
Avetame WOE Gest. sco cccccisss 2.27 
Average stable and garage cost... 0.489 
Average cost of labor in taking 
ME Ssevelankaceaces tmbdewws wach 0.981 
Total loss of putting in and tak- 
ing out in Joplin, per installa- 
ORS RP ee re $5.045 


In Carthage, the total loss is $5.377 per 
installation; in Nevada, $4.19. 

In response to a question as to why 
not collect for removal at the time serv- 
ice is disconnected, Mr. Crane stated this 
had been tried but that 95 per cent of the 
charges were lost when an attempt was 
made to collect. 

Mr. Crane then presented data on the 
cost of inside moves which showed the 
average to be: Joplin, $2.239; Carthage, 
$2.151; Nevada, $3.746. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Crane 
stated that there are approximately 6,000 
subscribers in the Joplin exchange and 
20 per cent move yearly. If the charges 
for this work were allocated among the 
6,000 subscribers, each subscriber would 
pay 10 cents monthly as long as he is a 
subscriber. By paying the installation 
charge of $3.50 at one time, he is relieved 
of this charge. 

Attorney Bond, representing the city 
of Joplin, questioned Mr. Crane so that 
it was made clear that 20 per cent of the 
subscribers caused the turnover in the 
plant. He agreed with Mr. Crane that the 
present subscriber, who has paid the in- 
stallation or service charge, is not dis- 
criminated against if the charge is not in 
excess of the actual cost of installation. 

F. N. Moore, auditor of the Home 
Telephone Co., of Joplin, testified as to 
the manner in which the statements pre- 
sented by Mr. Crane were made up. He 
stated that the figures were taken from 
work orders completed within the last 
few months. 

J. M. McShane, of Kansas City, ap- 
peared as a witness on behalf of the 
Missouri Telephone Association, and dis- 
cussed the installation charge as regards 
the capital account. He stated that the 
charge is made for the purpose of off- 
setting expense not charged to the capital 
account. 

He presented statistics compiled from 
the records of plants of various sizes in 
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different parts of the state having from 
120 to 2,390 subscribers. 

In his figures were included these ex- 
pense items: 

Bookkeeper preparing installation order 
and opening records; chief operator 
making records; time of employe going 
to place of installation; time of employe 
completing inside wiring; time of em- 
ploye returning to office; cost of trans- 
portation; time of lineman testing with 
wire chief; wire chief’s time; cost of 
material. 

For 176 work orders, this installation 
work amounted to $566.48 or an average 
of $3.218. 

No items are included to represent 
costs for rent of buildings, light, heat, 
janitor’s service, taxes, insurance, di- 
rectory listing, and overhead supervision. 

For removing instruments, these cost 
items were included: 


Bookkeeper preparing order, closing 
account, and final bill; chief operator 
changing records; time of the employe 
in going to subscriber’s station; time of 
employe removing instrument; time of 
employe returning to office; cost of trans- 
portation. 

The total on these 176 work orders for 
removing the instrument was $166.40 or 
an average of $0.945. The total cost of 
installing and removing .was $732.38 
which, less $48.70 for material recovered, 
gives a net cost of $684.18. The average 
cost of 176 installations is therefore 
$5.887. 

Mr. McShane then presented the indi- 
vidual costs for the different Independent 
exchanges as follows: 


No. No. 
Popula- Tel. Installa- Av. 


City tion Stations tions Cost 
Cameéron -...... 6,000 1,089 26 $3.84 
Canton . 3,400 615 17 3.45 
Clinton ..... 8,000 1,338 19 3.89 
i ee 5,000 450 23 3.97 
rrr 1,350 124 11 500 
Jefferson City.15,000 2,396 13 6.16 
LaBelle . 4,560 504. 16 = = 3.64 
LaGrange .. 2,400 348 8° 4.30 
Lewiston ..... 1,450 297 11 2.80 
Maryville . 8000 1,000 20 2285 
Windsor ...... 5,000 900 9 3.69 


The average cost of inside moves at 


Maryville, based on figures for four 
moves, was $2.42. 
W. R. Orthwein, of St. Lou's, 


presented statistics on 100 removals ard 
installations during May and June, 191, 
in St. Louis. The average. cost without 
allowance for switchboard costs w2s 
$4.60 for installations only. The average 
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cost for inside moves based on moving 
about 20 telephones in August was $1.35 
for moves in the same room and $2.25 


for moves in the same building. In re- 
gard to removals and discontinuances he 
presented these figures: 


Total 

Dis- No. 

Removals connects Total Sub. 

1916 ....3,407 3,439 6,846 27,000 
1917 ....3,224 4,035 7,200 27,700 
1918 ....2,684 4,231 7,800 27,700 


Mr. Orthwein stated that the bulk of 
the subscribers in St. Louis have their 
service for four to five years. The apart- 
ment house renters are always moving 
and the residence installation cost is 
higher than that for installations in busi- 
ness houses on account of concealed wir- 
ing being necessary in residences. 

A number of the members of the Mis- 
souri association then testified as to their 
experiences with the installation charge 
and they were unanimous in stating that 
no difficulty was experienced in collecting 
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the present charges authorized by Post- 
master General Burleson. 

Those testifying for the association 
were S. D. Thompson, of Cameron; H.C. 
Todd, of Maryville; G. W. Schweer, of 
Clinton; Houck McHenry, of Jefferson 
City; W. R. Journey, of Higginsville; 
J. A. Hudson, of Columbia; and S. R. 
Smith, of Sedalia. 


H. L. Harris, general manager of the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone 
Co., stated that the growth in the cities 
in which the long distance company op- 
erates has been greater each month of 
this year than in the preceding years. 
Practically no trouble was experienced 
with the collection of the present Bur- 
leson charges. 

G. V. Kennedy, accountant of the Kan- 
sas City Telephone Co. and the Kansas 
City Long Distance Telephone Co., testi- 
fied that the loss in installations in Ex- 
celsior Springs is $2.25; Richmond, $4.06; 
Norborn, $3.84. He pointed out that the 
installation cost for instruments placed 
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in rural districts is more than in the city. 


The commission announced that 30 
days would be allowed Attorney L. E. 
Durham, representing the Kansas City 


Telephone Co., to prepare and file a brief 
ir the case and 15 days allowed to the at- 
torneys of the various cities to prepare 
and file their arguments. 


The aim of the Missouri association is 
to have the commission fix a maximum 
charge for the installation, removal and 
change of name. If a maximum charge 
is fixed it would be optional with each 
telephone company to file with the com- 
mission a schedule of the charges that it 
desires to make at its exchanges, pro- 
vided that the charges filed do not ex- 
ceed the maximum charge fixed by the 
commission. In other words, each com- 
pany will be permitted to charge for this 
class of service it chooses to 
charge, so long as it not charge 
more than the maximum, and no com- 
pany will be compelled to make a charge 
for this service. 


whatever 


does 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Figures Presented As to Installa- 
tion and Moving Costs. 
Hearing ot the petition of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. for a continuance of the 
rates granted by Postmaster General Bur- 
leson was resumed September 27 before 
Hugh Hunter,.examiner for the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission. Attorney W. 
D. Bangs represented the telephone com- 
pany and Special Corporation Counsel 
Chester E. Cleveland appeared for the 

city. 

U. F. Cleveland, special auditor of the 
telephone company, testified concerning 
the connection costs of the telephones in 
the city and in the suburbs. Other costs 
were named by Mr. Cleveland. Special 
Corporation Counsel Cleveland challenged 
the authority of the figures on several oc- 
Mr. Cleveland replied that he 
had taken the figures from the journals 
©! the company and was prepared to 
br ng witnesses to testify to the correct- 

s of the evidence. 

‘he witness presented the following 

ulation of costs to the telephone com- 


V: 


casions. 


Subur- 

Kind of service— City. ban. 
REIT i vanuwseecewes as $3.92 $4.59 
commection .......cses0 Bat 1.74 
eo 1.99 3.45 
ange of service......... 4.84 3.98 
ange of instrument...... 8.33 1.67 
Change of location......... 4.03 2.95 


‘ir. Cleveland testified that the figures 


Councils Relative to Franchises, 


had been arrived at by taking an average 
He denied that any dis- 
crimination was shown in the charges 
made to hotels or other institutions, and 
that the different rates charged were jus- 
tified because of the size of the job. 

Special Corporation Counsel Cleveland 
presented the contract which the telephone 
company made in 1917. He contended 
that the original contracts should be ob- 
served. 


of many cases. 


Changes in Personnel of Nebraska 
Railway Commission. 

Victor E. Wilson, one of the three state 
railway commissioners for Nebraska, has 
resigned, and was succeeded on October 
1 by Thorne A. Browne, for the past 
four years secretary of that body. 

Mr. Wilson had been a member of the 
commission for nearly three years. 

Commissioner Browne was a trained 
newspaper man, coming from one of the 
larger dailies of the state to take the po- 
sition of secretary. He is well known 
personally to most of the men engaged in 
the telephone business in Nebraska. He 
has handled many of the minor matters 
connected with the of the 
utilities, and has come to have a thorough 
and sympathetic knowledge of their diffi- 
culties, especially those of the smaller 
companies. He agrees with Commissioner 
Taylor, who was formerly a newspaper 
man also, that the companies should be 
allowed to earn as dividends a return that 


supervision 


Rates and Service 


will make it possible for them to finance 
themselves in their home communities. 

Mr. Wilson will join with Rate Expert 
U. G. Powell, who has also resigned, in 
a partnership that will handle rate appli- 
cations and accountings for telephone 
companies, as well as for public utilities 
generally. Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Powell are experts in their respective 
lines, and they will seek to fill the need 
that members of the state telephone asso- 
ciation emphasized in speeches at the last 
convention of having men present appli- 
cations who can properly prepare them. 
Commission Asked to Reconsider 

Installation Ruling. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
was asked by the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co., September 15, to re- 
consider its action taken September 13, 
when it ruled that the $3.50 charge for 
installing telephones must be discontinued. 

The company recently testified that it 
received approximately $85,000 last year 
from installation charges, and states that 
the order is “unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory.” 


Hearing on Rate Question in State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania, on September took up before the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission 
the question of valuation and rates prac- 
tically where it had left off in 1917 when 
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OR the past eight years the people of 
Dallas, Texas, have been offered both 
Automatic and manual service. 


They know, from experience, the relative 
merits of the Dial and the operator. 


Recently the two telephone systems in 
Dallas were merged into a single system and 
the question of which equipment—Automatic 
or manual—should be retained was submitted 
to a referendum vote by the subscribers. 


The result -—four-to-one in favor of the 
Automatic—is conclusive answer to the ques- 
tion: “Do the subscribers like the Dial?” 


When a company can give a preferred 
service at /ower cost, it is easy to decide upon 
the wise policy. 


Let us help you work out the details. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CoO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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the commission, in order to adjust rates, 
ordered a reduction in revenues of $1,000,- 
000. The hearing started was not on the 
company’s initiative, however, but is the 
result of complaints filed from Pitts- 
burgh, and the commission’s own investi- 
gation relative to the necessity of continu- 
ing the 20 per cent rate increase ordered 
as a war measure by Postmaster Burle- 
son. 

The company went fully into valuation 
questions when the rates were adjusted in 
1917 by the cutting down of long-distance 
and toll calls. That decision came after 
more than three years of hearings and ar- 
gument, the old railroad commission hav- 
ing started the investigation following the 
filing of hundreds of complaints against 
telephone rates. At that time the commis- 
sion did not establish a fair valuation on 
the property or fix a rate basis. 

This is what the Bell company now says 
is the only solution to the rate question 
in Pennsylvania. Leonard H. Kinnard, 
Philadelphia, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, who was on 
the witness stand all afternoon, after vo- 
luminous tables of figures had ‘been intro- 
duced into the testimony to show that ma- 
terial and wage costs had rapidly in- 
creased in recent years, said this would 
be a necessity. 

“There will be more or less difficulty,” 
he said, “until this commission gives us 
two things—a fair valuation and a rate 
based on that valuation. This rate should 
be 8 per cent and that is the rate fixed 
for our companies in New York, New 
Jersey and Maryland, if my memory 
serves me right.” 

The company, following the return of 
its property from the federal government, 
filed an application for the right to in- 
crease its rates above the figures allowed 
by the commission’s last order by 20 per 
cent, which keeps the rates at the war-time 
period basis. Mr. Kinnard said that this 
was needed because of the increasing 
prices of today, the fact that the company 
is now a little below the wage market and 
it must keep a little above it in order to 
get the class of workers needed to main- 
tain good service, and that the company 
intended to make further improvements. 

In this connection it was stated that 
automatic telephones would be installed 
within a few years or as soon as the 
equipment can be manufactured. In 1918 
the company expended $7,032,000 on its 
plant in the state; this year the estimated 
additional capital used will run to $6,146,- 
000; in 1920, $7,813,000; in 1921, $11,006,- 
700; and in 1922, $11,700,000. The big 
jump made after 1920, the witness said, 
would be due to contemplated improve- 
ments. He placed the valuation of the 
company at $90,000,000. 

Mr. Kinnard introduced figures show- 
ing the increases in material and operat- 
ing costs since 1914. The cost of supplies 
last year, he testified, ran $793,475 over that 
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for 1914. Raw materials had advanced 
last year to 90 per cent above the figures 
of five years ago. 

He went back to Civil War days to 
show there was no sudden decline of 
prices after the war, and that they did 
not come before the panic of 1873. Euro- 
pean prices had their effect on American 
prices following the Civil War, but today 
European prices are higher than here. The 
traffic department costs, he stated, are now 
84 per cent higher than in 1914. 

Other tables introduced and discussed 
showed revenue increases for 1919 to be 
44.66 per cent above those of 1915 and op- 
erating expenses 94 per cent higher for 
the same period. In the same time there 
has been an increase of 37 per cent in the 
number of employes and approximately 
100 per cent in the payroll increases. Mr. 
Kinnard said the company had committed 
an error in curtailing expenses at the time 
of the signing of the armistice under the 
belief that business would decrease. So 
far this year, the company has acquired 
more business than it contemplated for 
the entire year. 


Files Suit to Compel Adoption of 
Accounting System. 
Assistant Attorney General Hugh Lam- 
aster, in charge of railway commission 
affairs, on September 12, filed a suit in 
the district court at Plattsmouth, Neb., 
asking for a mandatory injunction to 
compel Murdock (Neb.) Telephone Co. to 
install a uniform system of accounting. 
This is reported to be the first case in 
which the commission has appealed to the 
court to enforce the adoption of the new 
system, which some of the other smaller 
companies of the state are reluctant about 
installing on the ground of the cost of 

maintaining it. 

The commission takes the view that the 
hit and miss bookkeeping of the average 
small company leaves it impossible to de- 
termine how company funds are dis- 
bursed, when the question of adequate 
rates comes up before the state body, and 
has ordered that all companies put in 
the uniform method. 


Amend Telephone Rate Petition to 
Tennessee Commission. 
After a hearing before the Tennessee 
commission in Memphis, September 12, 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. agreed to amend its request for the 
continuance of the present war rates in 
that state for a year from December 1, 
and ask that rates be maintained with no 

definite date of termination. 

Mayor Monteverde, Commissioner Mil- 
ler and T. M. Livingstone, city attorney, 
all of Memphis, protested the first re- 
quest, on the grounds that it would deny 
the right of citizens of Memphis, Nash- 
ville and other cities affected to contest 
the rates. The commission made it clear 
that any order it might issue would be 


Vol. 77. No. 14. 
terminable at its own option, and the 
telephone officials said this would be sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. Livingstone argued for a postpone- 
ment of the hearings affecting the city 
of Memphis, contending that a ruling of 
the state commission would affect the va- 
lidity of the two-year contract in force 
between the city and the Independent 
telephone company of Memphis, which 
company, recently burned out, intends to 
amalgamate with the Cumberland com- 
pany. He asked that the Memphis situa- 
tion be treated separately. 

Hunt Chipley, vice-president of the 
Cumberland company, stated the city’s 
contract would not form the basis for any 
application to the commission. It was 
agreed by both sides that the right to 
regulate rates vests absolutely in the com- 
mission. 


Missouri Bell Company Seeks to 
Justify Increased Rates. 

A hearing was held by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, on September 
16, on the petition of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for permission to 
make permanent the rate increase au- 
thorized by Postmaster General Burleson, 
D. A. Frank, general counsel, and J. W. 
Gleed, represented the Bell company. 

Mr. Gleed introduced, among his evi- 
dence, a statement showing the amount 
of increase in the revenues derived from 
the Burleson rates failed to pay the in- 
creased operating expenses by $431,773, 
exclusive of the expense of the operators 
and maintenance workers’ strike in July. 

The total increase in revenues per an- 
num under the Burleson scale was $711,- 
887. The increase in expenses is $1,143,- 
660. 

The increase in wages June 1 amounts 
to $816,660 a year; increase in wages 
granted in July, $64,000 a year, and still 
further increase granted in August, $203,- 
000; increase in taxes, $60,000. 

Addressing the commission and the rep- 
resentatives of the cities, Mr. Frank de- 
clared that if the rates were not made 
sufficient to pay the increased cost of la- 
bor and materials, the result would be a 
cutting down of forces, a reduction of 
the number of employes, poorer service 
and gradual disintegration of the plants 
so that the business would become a bur- 
den rather than an advantage to the pub 
lic, within a few years. 


Sues Power Compary for Death of 
Telephone Lineman. 
Charging that negligence on the part o 
the Wabash Water & Light Co. resulté 
in the death last November of Frank E! 
shire, an employe of the Home Telephor 
Co., at Wabash, the latter company ha 
filed suit against the water company, ask 

ing $4,000 damages. 
According to the complaint, the wate 
and light company, by agreement, usec 
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the poles of the telephone company on 
which to string certain wires. It is al- 
leged that some of these wires were of 
high voltage and should have been insu- 
lated to protect the telephone workmen. 
Elshire, a lineman for the telephone com- 
pany, came in contact with one of these 
wires and was killed, the complaint says. 

Under the workmen’s compensation 
law the telephone company was forced to 
pay $3,500 to the family of Elshire and 
the company now asks the $4,000 to cover 
its losses. The case will be set for hear- 
ing at the next term of court. 


Kenyon (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on September 26, granted 
permission to the Kenyon Telephone Co., 
of Kenyon, Minn., to increase its present 
rates of $2 per month, net, for business 
service, $1.25 for individual line resi- 
dence, $1 for party line residence or 
multi-party rural service, and 25 cents for 
tural switching, as follows: 


Per month. 

Individual line business...... gross $2.75 
Two-party line business...... gross 2.50 
Business extension ........... net .50 
Individual line residence..... gross. 1.75 
Four-party line residence....gross 1.50 
Rural multi-party ..........gross 1.50 
Rural switching charges....... net .35 
The gross rates are subject to the 
usual 25-cent monthly discount for 


prompt paymert. 

Permission was asked by the petitioner 
to increase its rural switching rate from 
25 to 49 cents per month per station The 
commission stated, on this point, that 
until it has opportunity to determine 
through investigation, or until the tele- 
phone companies are able to show the 
cost of performing such switching ser- 
vice, it is of the opinion that a rate of not 
more than 35 cents per telephone per 
month should be allowed for such ser- 
vice, at this or exchanges of a similar 
class. 

‘learing in this case was held at Ken- 
yon August 12, Dr. J. A. Gates represent- 
ing the telephone company. The rural 
tele» hone companies were represented by 
H. ©. Van Wald, P. H. Volstead, H. S. 
Haugene and O. F. Henkel. 

ji Kenyon Telephone Co. operates 
a 'ocal exchange within the village of 
Kenyon and rural lines in the vicinity 
thereof, serving 237 stations within the 
villace and 273 rural stations on lines 
Owned by the company. The petitioner 
als serves 177 rural stations upon a 
Swit hing basis. 

Exhibits covering the operations of the 
company were submitted for the year 1918 
and for the first six months of 1919. An 
mventory and appraisal of the physical 
Property of the company was also sub- 
mitted and checked by the commission. 
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The commission also made an extensive 
examination of the books and records of 
account of the company. 


City of Newark, Ohio, May Fight 
Telephone Merger. 

Merger of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., of Newark, Ohio, with the Newark 
Telephone Co., authorized September 17 
by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
is expected to be fought in the courts by 
the city of Newark. 

Rate increases of 25 cents a month in 
the case of residence telephones and 50 
cents in the case of business telephones 
form the basis of the city’s objection to 
the merger. 

It was stated that the merger will be 
completed as soon as the final details can 
be arranged. 

State experts testified that the valua- 
tion os the Central Union company’s prop- 
erty involved was $97,000. Officials of the 
Newark Telephone Co. state that approxi- 
mately $90,000 was the price agreed on 
for the sale. 


Asks Review of Telephone Case by 
Highest Tribunal. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., of Washington, D. C., has filed with 
the United States Supreme Court a peti- 
tion for a certiorari to review the case 
of Jerry Robert Somerville, which was 
started against the company on an appeal 
taken to the District Court of Appeals. 

Somerville was awarded 11 cents dam- 
ages because of loss of telephone service 
for one day. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 


Hearing on petition of 
Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for an order approving the 
rates promulgated and made _ effective 
throughout the state by the Postmaster 
General during the period of federal 
control. Mayors of all towns in which 
company operates have been asked to 
attend the hearing if possible. 


CoLorApDo. 


November 6: Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. directed to ap- 
pear before the commission at Denver on 
this date for a hearing into the reason- 
ableness of the rates now being charged 
for virtually all classes of service, as 
approved by Postmaster General Burle- 
son during the period of federal control. 


ILLINOIS. 


September 30: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. for the approval of an in- 
crease in telephone rates at Springfield, 
Buffalo, Mechanicsburg, Riverton, Can- 
trall, and Riddle Hill. No. 9304. 

September 30: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed rates for 
telephone service at Crossville and vicin- 
ity stated in the rate schedule filed by 
the Crossville Telephone Co. No. 9276. 

September 30: Hearing at Springfield 
on the citation, on the commission’s own 
motion, ordering the Swamp Central 


October 6: 
the Southern 
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Telephone Co. to show cause why tele- 
phone service should not be furnished to 
Wm. A. Kroll and certain repairs made 
at Ashkum. No. 454. 

October 1: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its rates at Rochester. No. 
9317. 

October 1: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its rates at Decatur. No. 
9319. 

October 2: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the proposed increase in 
telephone rates for Kewanee by the Ke- 
wanee Home Telephone Co. No. 9404. 

INDIANA. 

October 9: Hearing on the application 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Fort Wayne, for an increase in rates. 
Chas. W. McKay, of L. V. Estes, Inc., 
Chicago, has been retained by the Home 
company as engineer. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 26: General increase in 
rates granted to the Kenyon Telephone 
Co., of Kenyon, Minn. 

October 3: Hearing at West Concord 
on the application of the West Concord 
Farmers Telephone Co. to increase its 
local and rural rates in that village. 

October 14: Hearing at Ceylon on the 
application of the Fairmont Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its local 
and rural rates in that village and vicin- 


ity. 

October 14: Hearing at Sherburne on 
the application of the Fairmont Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity. 

October 14: Hearing at Fairmont on 
the application of the Fairmont Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates in that city and 
vicinity. 

October 15: Hearing at Bricelyn on 
the application of A. E. Wilcox, doing 
business as the Bricelyn Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., for permission to increase 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity. 

October 15: Hearing at Minnesota 
Lake on the application of A. O. Cole, 
doing business as the Minnesota Lake 
Telephone Co., for permission to increase 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity. 

October 17: Hearing at International 
Falls on the application of the Interna- 
tional Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase its local and rural rates in that 
city and vicinity. 

MIssourI. 

September 26: Hearing resumed at 
Jefferson City on the application of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to make permanent the rate 
increases authorized by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson during the period of fed- 
eral control. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 22: Application of the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Fordyce, for 
permission to issue $25,000 additional 
stock, granted. Order will issue later. 

September 23: Application filed by the 
Tilden (Neb.) Telephone Co. asking for 
an increase in exchange rates. 

September 23: Application filed by 
Platte County Independent Telephone 
Co., of Columbus, for increase in all 
rates. 

September 23: Hearing held at Elgin 
on application of Antelope County Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. for an increase in 
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rates, Commissioner Taylor presiding. 
Appearance for the company: W. H. 
Cratty, president; C. B. Kinney, secre- 
tary; August Schultz, treasurer, and 
William Campbell, fiscal agent. No per- 
sons appeared to protest. Testimony 
taken, cause taken under advisement, 
subject to a physical valuation by com- 
mission engineers. 

September 24: Hearing held at Wis- 
ner on the application of the Cuming 
County Telephone Co. for an increase in 
rates. Appearances for the company: O. 
R. Thompson, president; J. W. Rich- 
mond, secretary, and H. E. Lersig, treas- 
urer. No one appeared in opposition to 
request. Application of company amended 
so as to make rates asked for net rates. 
Testimony adduced and cause taken 
under advisement, subject to a valuation 
to be made by commission engineers and 
subject to a further hearing after such 
valuation shall have been submitted. 

September 24: Application of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. for permission to 
destroy certain records; it appearing 
that after due check the important data 
therein have been transferred to per- 
manent records, ordered that request be 
granted. 

September 25: In the matter of the 
application of the Sutherland (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates 
and for additional stock issue, ordered 
that company issue to George C. White, 
manager and part owner, stock to the 
amount of $2,160 to compensate him for 
past sacrifices in salaries and that addi- 
tional stock to the amount of $4,225 be 
issued to take up current indebtedness; 
ordered also that company be permitted 
to charge this schedule of rates: Busi- 
ness, metallic, $3; business, grounded, 
$2.50; business, extension, $1; residence, 
$1.75; residence extension, 50 cents; pri- 
vate farm lines, $1; party farm lines, $2; 
switching, 50 cents; dividends limited to 
8 per cent and 10 per cent must be set 
aside yearly for maintenance and depre- 
ciation. 

September 26: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Paxton, for increase in rates; ordered 
that company be permitted to charge 
these rates: One-party business, $2.25; 
two-party business, $2; one-party resi- 
dence, $1.50; two-party residence, $1.25; 
switching, 60 cents; desk sets, 25 cents; 
extension bells, 25 cents. Company re- 
stricted to 8 per cent dividends and pro- 
hibited from using any of revenues for 
service for new extensions. 


September 26: In the matter of the 
application of the Page (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. for increase in rates, follow- 
ing charges are authorized: Business, 
$1.75; residence and farm service, $1.25; 
switching, $5 per station per annum; 
desk sets, 25 cents; extension bells, 25 
cents. Dividends limited to 8 per cent 
and no part of revenues perinitted to be 
used for new extensions. 


October 3: Hearing at Lincoln on the 
application of the Diller (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates. 

October 7: Hearing at Stella in the 
matter of the complaint of various per- 
sons against the Stella Telephone Co., al- 
leging inadequate service. 

October 8: Hearing at Amherst on 
the application of the Amherst Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates. 

October 9: Hearing at Gandy in the 
matter of the complaint of the Tri- 
County Telephone Co. vs. the Gandy 
erg same Co., heretofore set for Octo- 

er 14. 


October 10: Hearing at Arnold on 
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the application of the Arnold Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates. 

October 21: Hearing at Lincoln on 
the application of the Lynch (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates. 

October 28: General hearing on serv- 
ice connection charges, originally set for 
October 15, continued to this date. The 
companies that asked permission to do 
so have been allowed to charge the Burle- 
son schedule of connection charges since 
the government released control of their 
properties. 

October 31: Hearing at Lincoln on 
the application of the Alvo (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. for validation of rates charged 
for the last 17 months. 

November 6: Hearing at Gibbon in 
the matter of the application of the 
Farmers Home Telephone Co., of Shel- 
ton, for an increase in rates; hearing 
heretofore set for September 30 but con- 
tinued to this date. 

New Mexico. 

September 17: Hearing begun on in- 
vestigation into the rates of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. but 
adjournment taken, by agreement, to give 
the state commission an opportunity to 
study the data and reports filed. 


OunIo. 

September 15: Application filed by the 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue additional capital stock 
amounting to $100,000, for. the purpose 
of redeeming bonds outstanding. 

September 15: Petition filed by the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. asking the commission to reconsider 
its ruling of September 13 in which it 
ordered that the $3.50 charge for install- 
ing telephones must be discontinued. 

September 16: The commission ap- 
proved the merger of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., of Newark, with the 
Newark Telephone Co. The price agreed 
upon for the consummation of the sale 
was approximately $90,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October 14: Hearing on complaints of 
inadequate and inefficient telephone serv- 
ice filed against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. continued from October 
2 to this date. 

OREGON. 

August 20: Order authorizing all tele- 
phone companies in the state, with the 
exception of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., to collect an installation 
charge of $3.50 in exchanges with 1,000 
or more subscribers or $2.50 in exchanges 
with less than 1,000 subscribers. Certain 
charges for the installation of extension 
telephones and private branch exchange 
service and for moving instruments are 
also allowed in this order. No. 532. 

PENNSYLVAIA. 

September 17: Hearing in regard to 
complaints filed by telephone patrons of 
Pittsburgh as to the service furnished by 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
and on investigation, on commission’s 
own motion, as to the necessity for con- 
tinuing the increased rates authorized by 
the Postmaster General during the period 
of federal control. 


SoutH Dakora. 

September 19: On complaint of the 
town of Ardmore, the Peoples Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Ardmore, is required 
to connect with the toll line of the 
Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone Co. be- 
tween Edgemont and Crawford. 

Such connection is to be made at the 
most convenient point at the corporate 
limits of the town of Ardmore and to be 
constructed in such a manner that toll 
messages may be transmitted through 
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such connection between the exchanges 
of the Peoples company at Ardmore and 
Wyoming & Nebraska company at both 
Edgemont, S. D., and Crawford, Neb. 

When such connection is completed all 
toll business between Edgemont and 
Ardmore, originating at either exchange, 
must be routed over the copper toll line 
of the latter company between those ex- 
changes. 

The Peoples company is ordered to de- 
fray the cost of constructing the line to 
the point where it connects with the 
Wyoming & Nebraska company’s toll line 
and the latter company is to bear the ex- 
pense of making the physical connection. 
No. 3632. 

September 19: General increase in 
rates granted to the Mount Vernon Tele- 
phone Co., of Mount Vernon. No. 3605. 

September 19: On complaint of Chas. 
L. Stunes, the Loomis Telephone Co. is 
ordered to overhaul its lines and equip- 
ment, to reset or replace poles where 
found necessary, to attach insulators and 
brackets where found unattached or 
missing, to take up all unnecessary slack 
and to make proper connections and in- 
spect and overhaul all telephones and 
other plant facilities, giving immediate 
attention to the line upon which the com- 
plainant receives service within 30 days 
of the date of this order. No. 3254. 

September 19: The commission au- 
thorized the Carpenter Telephone Co., of 
Carpenter, S. D., to increase its rates for 
rural service from $1 per month, net, to 
$1.50 per month, gross, with a discount 
of 25 cents per month for payment quar- 
terly in advance. No. 3637. 

TENNESSEE. 

September 12: At hearing before the 
commission, the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. agreed to amend its re- 
quest for the continuance of the present 
war rates for a year from December | 
and ask that rates be maintained with no 
definite date of termination. Protest to 
the first request was made on the grounds 
that it would deny the right of citizens 
of the cities affected to contest the rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 17: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase the Bayfield County Telephone Co., 
of Washburn, the Ashland (Wis.) Home 
Telephone Co., and the North Wisconsin 
Line Co., operating between Washburn 
and Ashland and adjacent local territory. 
For 16 years these companies have been 
operating in opposition to Bell. but with 
the recent purchase it leaves the Bell in 
control in northern Wisconsin. 

September 18: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Chippewa Valley Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates 
in Ladysmith. 

September 23: Representatives of ‘4 
Independent telephone companies ap- 
peared before the commission on this 
date to ask permission to make certain 
charges for moving telephones and the 
making of connections. 

October 3: Hearing at Madison on 
the petition of the La Crosse Inter Urban 
Telephone Co., operating exchanges at 
La Crosse, West Salem, Barre Mills, 
Viola, Readstown and De Soto, for an 
increase in rates. The company is ask:ng 
for an increase in the minimum oll 
charge from five to 10 cents, and from 
two cents to five cents for each addition- 
al minute beyond the 10 minute perio 

October 14: Hearing at Madison on 
the state-wide investigation, on motion 
of the commission, of the toll rates 
placed in effect by the Postmaster (e"- 
eral during the period of federal control. 
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Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

As mentioned in last week’s issue, the 
operators of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., enter- 
tained members of the Rotary Club re- 
cently. It was a grand success as the ac- 
companying illustration indicates. 

That a better relationship was estab- 
lished between Fort Wayne’s business 
men and the operators may be judged by 
the remark made by one of the 69 Rota- 
rians present: 

“Now that I know just what a tele- 
phone girl’s duties are, I'll never kick 
again when I get the wrong number, or 
get cut off in the midst of a gabfest.” 
And this spokesman voiced the senti- 
ments of all members of the club who 
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is a part of the equipment provided for 
the use of the girls. 

The table itself was in the form of a 
perfect rotary wheel about 30 feet in 
diameter, capable of accommodating with 
comfort all the guests. A smaller round 
table represented the hub of the wheel, 
in the center of which, on a raised por- 
tion, was a late type of telephone ap- 
paratus. Extending entirely around the 
table, was a row of little telephone poles, 
complete as to cross arms and insulators, 
and connected by red, white and blue 
ribbons, representing the wires. The 
table decorations were of oak leaves. 

One of the hits of the day was caused 
by several interruptions—the ringing of a 
telephone which was answered by one of 
the operators, Mrs. Frances Long. Of 


expression: “You’re off your trolley.” 
The program, prepared entirely by the 
gifted young women connected with the 
operating department of the company, 
consisted of a vocal solo by Miss Ohneck, 
with an encore; piano selections by Miss 
Lelah Collar; a vocal quartet by Misses 
Stella Ramm, Adele Lehman, A. Chand- 
ler and L. Grebel; and readings by Mrs 
Long. A pleasing address of welcome 
was delivered by Mrs. Violet Karns on 
behalf of the young women, and Maurice 
C. Neizer responded in happy style. 
Frank E. Bohn, general manager of the 
Home company and former president of 
the Fort Wayne Rotarians, was called 
upon at the close. He made a clean-cut 
talk which brought to the men a clearer 
appreciation of the work of the telephone 

















In the Campaign to “Get Closer to the Public’? Operators of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., Entertained 
Fort Wayne Rotarians at a Luncheon in the Telephone Building. 


were the recipients of the courtesies of 
the operators and of the men who as- 
sisted them in making the event a signal 
success, 

The luncheon was served in the op- 
era ors’ rest room and on each of the 
tour walls was a decorative lamp on the 
shade of which was the Rotary motto: 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 
Other electric lamps were adorned with 
tinted shades. A profusion of branches 
trom oak trees, covered with leaves, 
adorned the walls and the pillars. 

The “waiters” were the telephone op- 
frators, to the number of about 30, each 
attired in white and wearing a dainty 
service cap. The dinner was brought di- 
rectly from the adjoining kitchen which 


course, the calls were “fakes,” and this 
added much to the fun. For instance, the 
police department called E. W. Puckett 
to “show up at police headquarters on a 
charge of letting his hose run all night.” 
W. C. Dickmeyer received a message re- 
minding him to stop at Haffner’s bakery 
and bring home a loaf of bread. 

A “message” came from the home of 
A. G. Burry stating that there were three 
officers there who insisted on inspecting 
his cellar. Ed Meek’s wife telephoned to 
ask: “Where is that dollar you promised 
to leave for me here on your desk?” Dr. 
L. P. Drayer received a call from the 
public library, wanting tu know if a stork 
has web feet. S. W. Greenland received 
a call asking ihat is meant by the 
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operators. He closed by inviting the men 
tc inspect the entire plant, each group 
oi Rotafians being under the escort of 
one of the operators who explained the 
system under which the work is done. 

For a souvenir, each Rotarian was 
presented with a porcelain telephone re- 
ceiver, bearing this parody on the Rotary 
motto: “He talks most, who thinks least.” 
These served as containers for the candy 
favors for the day. 

The company received a great many 
favorable comments on the affair and 
those in charge think the effort was well 
worth while. As E. L. Gaines, traffic su- 
perintendent, says: “It proved to be an 
ideal way of getting Mohammed to come 
to the mountain.” 





| 
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The Mutual Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., 
has just settled a strike in which prac- 
tically all its linemen, cablemen, installers, 
troublemen and shopmen were involved. 
They were out on strike for 23 days as a 
result of a demand for a straight increase 
of 20 cents per hour all along the line. 

The company made a number of counter 
propositions, the last one being a 15 per 
cent bonus. This is to be paid as long 
as living expenses remain high. In case 
there is a reduction in the cost of commod- 
ities, the employes agree to a discontinu- 
ance of the bonus. 

The proposition which was made by 
General Manager John Z. Miller, read: 
“To the Linemen, Installers and Other 

Electrical Workers of the Mutual Tele- 

phone Co.: 

“The Mutual Telephone Co. makes you 
the following proposition : 

“In addition to your former established 
wage, we will pay a weekly additional 
wage of 15 per cent, dating from the time 
of your return to work, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. That this additional wage shall ap- 
ply only in the case of those whose wages 
have not been increased since August l, 
1919, unless said increase shall be less 
than 15 per cent, in which case a further 
increase will be granted to make it total 
15 per cent. 

2. That this additional wage shall be 
paid by the company so long as the aver- 
age price of commodities remains on the 
present high scale, and that it shall be dis- 
continued as soon as there shall be a de- 
crease in the average price of commodi- 
ties, as indicated on recognized national 
and commercial reports and reports of the 
local market.” 





It did not take the men long to accept 
this proposition, and. they returned to 
work the very next day, September 17. 
All of the company’s other employes re- 
ceived the same increase of 15 per cent. 

An interesting feature of the strike was 
the fact that fully 75 per cent of the sub- 
scribers did not know that the company 
was having any difficulty. The weather 
was in the favor of the company and the 
lines were in excellent condition. The 
amount of trouble accumulated,was very 
small, averaging less than 20 cases a day 
on the system of 11,000 telephones. 

That record speaks very well, indeed, 
for Mr. Miller’s company, for strikes have 
been the cause of considerable inconveni- 
ence, loss of business, and even loss of 
life due to interruption of telephone serv- 
ice. We presented some data along that 
line in last week’s issue, which indicates 
what can happen through cessation of 
service due to strikes. 





The plan of bonuses based upon ‘the 
rise or fall in-commodity prices:as shown 
by ‘the indexes compiled by ‘the :govern- 
ment or commercial agencies, has worked 
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out very satisfactorily in other lines of in- 
dustry. So far as we are aware, Mr. Mil- 
ler is the first to adapt the idea to the 
telephone industry. 





The Dixie Telephone Co., Tracy City, 
Tenn., is going after “free service” by 
reducing the area included in that service. 
Here is the way it put the matter to its 
subscribers in a recent circular letter to 
each patron: 

“Owing to the continued advance in the 
cost of everything connected with the 
operation of telephones and the ever- 
increasing burden of taxes, it will be im- 
possible for us to continue the service 
without an increase in revenue. Tele- 
phone rates have been raised in every 
section of the country months ago to 
take care of this increased cost of opera- 
tion. Our stockholders have not received 
one cent on their investment in more 
than a year and we cannot continue to 
operate at the present rate of income 
without going in debt. 

It is but fair that the large number of 
non-subscribers who have reaped the ad- 
vantage of the free service feature in- 
tended for our subscribers without pay 
of any kind, be made to share any ad- 
vance in cost of the service to our sub- 
scribers. To that end it has been decided 
not to increase the subscription rate to 
our subscribers at the present time, but 
instead to reduce the free service area, 
and we hope thereby to avoid a direct 
increase in the rates of subscription. 

Accordingly, beginning with Septem- 
ber 20, 1919, the territory covered by our 
company (outside of the Tatesville dis- 
trict, which is operated on the measured 
service system) will be divided into five 
free service zones, as follows: 

Zone No. 1—Pelham Valley. 

Zone No. 2—Monteagle and Summer- 
field. 

Zone No. 3—Tracy 
Ridge. 

Zone No. 4—Coalmont, 
Freemont and Gruetli. 

Zone No. 5—Altamont and Beersheba 
Springs. 

Free service will be limited to conver- 
sations between subscribers’ stations in 
the same zone and ‘the regularly estab- 
lished toll rates will be charged for con- 
versations between the different zones. 
In cases where the same party has busi- 
ness or industrial establishments in two 
adjoining zones and maintains telephones 
in both zones for their connection, 55 
messages per month between such sta- 
tions will be allowed free of charge. 

Subscribers will be asked to O. K. all 
calls from non-subscribers over their 
telephone that involve a charge, other- 
wise the connection cannot be given, as 
the subscriber’s account will have to be 
charged with such messages. 

In order to give our bookkeeper the 
necessary time to prepare the accounts, 


City and Pryor 


Flat Branch, 
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the statements dated the first of every 
month will hereafter cover the period for 
the month ending on the 20th of the pre- 
ceding month. Our fiscal months will run 
from the 20th of one month to the 20th 
of the next month. 

We take this occasion to express our 
appreciation of the forbearance and 
kindly co-operation of our subscribers 
in the past and to assure them of our 
very best efforts in the future. 

The Dixie Telephone Co., 
by Martin Marugg, Vice-President.” 





Down in Pennsylvania the matter of 
long-extended conversations was recently 
up before the commission. The gentle 
folks who have a habit of carrying on 
their love making and general corre- 
spondence over the telephone have been 
officially notified that 15 minutes is the 
limit of time for such enjoyable work. 

It appears that one D. Elmer Hough, 
residence not given, annoyed other users 
of the West End Rural Telephone Co. 
wherever located, beyond their patience 
by not only using his telephone too often 
but too long. His neighbors took their 
grievance to the public service commis- 
sion of the state. 

An investigation brought out the fact 
that Mr. Hough occasionally removed the 
receiver from his telephone and enter- 
tained certain neighbors on the line with 
music from his violin. Others on the line 
were thus barred from the use of their 
instruments while he fiddled and enter- 
tained himself to their great inconven- 
ience and annoyance. 

Chairman Ainey heard the complaint 
against Hough. He also heard Hough’s 
side of the story. Then he ruled that the 
limit for any one particular person using 
a telephone should be 15 minutes. 

The ruling in this case also contem- 
plates the removal of the telephone from 
the home of the offender unless the rul- 
ing is regarded. 

It is also made clear in the commis- 
sion’s decision that 15 minutes at any one 
time is the limit for the use of all tele- 
phones. Those folks who do their court- 
ing and corresponding over the wire must 
govern themselves accordingly. 


Central Union Operates At a Loss 
in Decatur, III. 


The exchange of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. in Decatur was operated 
at a loss of $18,000 for the 12 months 
preceding the filing of the company’s 
tition with the Illinois Public Uti 
Commission asking for an increase of 
rates, according to the showing of the 
company experts in the hearing in Sp: "g- 
field September 16. 

Corporation Counsel R. J. Monro: i 
behalf of the city, attended the hearing 
and in part examined the auditor «nd 
engineer making the report, but did sot 
complete that work. 
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Employer and Employe’s Relations 


Causes of Dissatisfaction Resulting in Strife Between Employer and Employe— 
Understanding of Each Other’s Viewpoint Necessary to Clear Away Discontent 
and Effect Proper Relation—Paper Presented at Missouri Telephone Convention 


The terms, “Capital and Labor,” sug- 
gest to our minds classes and often cause 
us to think of drawn lines and pitched 
battles with “stove-pipe” hats on one 
side and overalls on the other. 

In a democracy, there is no place for 
class—all men are born free and equal 
and we should recognize no class except 
to divide individuals into workers and 
laggards, producers and non-producers. 

The man with money rightly used in 
industry, is a producer—and those work- 
ing with him are co-producers. The one 
may be thought of as working with 
money, the other as working with brain 
and muscle. Distinction, however, be- 
tween those who work with money, brain 





or brawn, cannot be drawn too closely, 
for the three overlap. Frequently in the 
telephone industry, the same men may 
furnish money, brain, and brawn, and he 
who is co-producer today, is an owner 
tomorrow. 

There has been no period since man 
was created in which there were more 
“wars and rumors of wars” than at pres- 
ent exist between employer and employe. 
Some of these are quite unjustified, but 
we must confess that many have been 
caused by the inertia of the employer in 
the matter of keeping the wages of those 
working with him up to the cost of living. 

Present Industrial Strife. 


These wars have become a menace to 
our industrial and national life, to so 
great an extent that the best thought of 
the nation today is devoted to the work- 
ing out of some plan that will bring in- 
dustrial peace. The seriousness of the 
question is undebatable—the need for a 
solution too obvious to dwell upon. 

Far be it from me to try to give you 


a solution of the so-called “labor ques- 
tion.’ In this discussion of it, please 
und-rstand that I am neither posing as 
an nomist nor an advisor. I’m just a 
Plain telephone man, guided mainly by 
the uughts of others, but I shall at- 
tem): to offer some suggestions on the 
su for your consideration and shall 
as] u to begin with me by looking at 
SO f the causes of the present un- 
rest, which, when understood, may throw 


pon a remedy or at least suggest 
a palliative. 


During the great war which so re- 
cently swept the world like a devastating 
flame. 


all our energies were bent to the 
accomplishment of one purpose. The 
operation of certain great economic laws 
Was disregarded or not considered in our 


By E. L. Chase 


haste. No doubt this was proper, for we 
had our heads set to win “at any cost.” 

We won. The bill of costs has been 
presented; and now we are in the proc- 
ess of paying, and are paying on the 
installment plan. Of course, it hurts a 
little to dig up so big a price. A part of 
this price is the restlessness of “labor™ 
which is but a reflex of the unsettled 
psychological conditions. 

Conditions over which the law of sup- 
ply and demand and cther economic laws 

















E. L. Chase, Kansas City, Mo., Assistart 
to the President of the Gary 
Properties. 


hold sway, were sort of upset and placed 
in unstable equilibrium. But now that 
these conditions are freed from artificial 
restraint and are coming under the oper- 
ation of these inevitable laws, a kind of 
disease has set in which is mis-named the 
“High Cost of Living.” It is also but 
a part of the price. 

Economists tell us that the most dan- 
gerous, and the chief, cause of the in- 
crease in prices is wunder-production 
through lessened efficiency and because 
of strikes. The loss this year through 
strikes is estimated at more than a billion 
dollars, and the amount produced per 
capita is less than ever before. 

Labor leaders claim that the high cost 
of living is the reason why they are ask- 
ing for such large wages. Employers, 
through necessity, grant the big wages and 
to prevent a loss must raise the price of 
their products. This in turn makes the 
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high cost of living a little higher, which 
in turn makes wages higher and so on ad 
infinitum, 

The economists name this race between 
wages and prices, the “vicious circle” and 
say it must be a draw—neither side can 
win nor stand the pace. It is like a 
snake trying to swallow his tail—it can't 
be done. 

Employers, in general, are forced to in- 
crease the price of the product of their 
plants by reason of causes, part of which 
are tabulated as follows: 

1. Increased price of basic materials. 

2. Increase in taxes and price of mis- 
cellaneous items. 

3. Higher wages to employes. 

4. Less working hours for employes. 
5. Decreased production through em- 
ploye inefficiency. 

6. Shut downs due to strikes, lock- 
outs, etc. 

The suspension of much of the world’s 
producing power during and since the 
war, thus causing an insufficient supply 
of basic materials, accounts largely for 
the increase in price of this item; the 
huge governmental expenditures gave rise 
to increases in the taxes of about five 
billion dollars a year which is mostly 
passed on to the consumer; the inflation 
of currency, together with the other 
causes for high prices of food, clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items in the 
common citizen’s budget, made necessary 
part of the higher wages to employes; but 
the last three items listed cannot be thus 
glibly accounted for. 

These three, together with part of the 
higher wages, are chargeable mainly to 
a lack of proper relationship between the 
two elements of production—employer and 
employe. 

Causes of Dissatisfaction. 

If 1 analyze the matter of lack of 
proper relationship correctly, the causes 
of dissatisfaction on the part of em- 
ployes which constitute the so-called “la- 
bor question” today, are somewhat as 
follows: 

1. The feeling that he is not getting 
an equitable share of the profits. 

2. The desire for greater self-expres- 
sion and individuality. 

3. The feeling that the employer does 
not always deal honestly with him. 

4. The desire for representation and 
the right of collective bargaining. 

Discussing these points one at a time, 


let us see if the very nature of the 


trouble does not suggest the remedy. 
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The feeling that the worker is not get- 
ting a fair share of the profits of busi- 
ness is more common than many of us 
suppose. Lack of knowledge on his part 
causes him to suppose that the profits of 
the business are huge. I have noticed 
that workers often try to figure the profits 
in a rough way. 

It is easy to roughly estimate the re- 
ceipts of a business, since sales are often 
public property and receipts from rentals 
and tolls in the telephone business can 
be approximated fairly accurately by any 
employe. 

On the other hand, I have yet to find 
the worker who can approximate the ex- 
penses with any degree of accuracy. The 
tendency is always to leave out important 
items and to underestimate the amount. 

~A concern may actually be losing money 

and, therefore, unable to pay higher 
wages. But because of this prevalent 
misconception, the worker can only be 
convinced of the truth hy much effort. 

This view of huge imaginary profits 
is likewise often shared by the public 
and accounts partly for ‘the sympathy 
shown the workers when labor difficulties 
arise, as well as for the opposition experi- 
enced when any rate increase is attempted. 
Can there be other than one remedy for 
this? Full publicity, surely, is the answer. 

Value of Educational Publicity. 


A campaign of educational advertising 
—explicit, truthful, and persistent—will 
undoubtedly pay for itself. The packers 
were forced into this sort of publicity by 
their employe troubles. One cannot help 
but wonder if the troubles might not have 
been forestalled had they their 
“open-book” policy earlier. 


begun 


Other firms permit elected representa- 
tives of the employes to sit in the di- 
rectorate where they not only have a 
voice in the conduct of the business but 
can gain knowledge of the financial con- 
dition. Peet Brothers, the largest soap 
manufacturing concern in the world, have 
adopted this plan. 

Full publicity must not, however, be 
used to take the place of adequate wages. 


The second item among the causes of 
dissatisfaction is the desire on the em- 
ploye’s part for self-expression and indi- 
viduality. Who desires to be just a cog 
in a machine—a piece of mechanism— 
Number 313? 

Even if a man does very little think- 
ing, he demands that he be treated as a 
thinking, sentient, human being. He has 
a basic desire, fundamental to all human 
beings, to shoulder responsibility and, 
with his particular job, to express him- 
self. 

Given opportunity cf knowing all about 
one job, its cost and its importance, and 
being made responsible for its perform- 
ance, he goes at the work with a healthy 
zest, a desire to satisfy the ego that is 
in him—his self-display—and the desire 
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for a chance to do something to merit 
praise and then to get it. 

He wishes it acknowledged that he is 
a thing of spirit, not a commodity to be 
left to the mercy of the “omniscient” 
economic law of supply and demand. He 
desires, as an individual, to be assured 
of permanency of tenure which will guard 
against unemployment. To not have this 
sours his disposition, stimulates discon- 
tent and, in general, lowers the worker’s 
efficiency and interest in his job. 

How can he be happy without an op- 
portunity to exercise his instinct of self- 
assertion and his “impulse to rise above 
the dead-level of humanity and be an 
‘individual.’”? Personal contact of em- 
ployer with employe, instruction as to the 
importance of the part the worker plays 
in the whole fabric, and a greater recogni- 
tion of his individuality naturally suggest 
themselves as remedies. These, however, 
are not substitutes for adequate wages 

The third item concerns a question of 
doubt in the mind of the employe as to 





A Guide for the Future. 


That some should be rich 
shows that others may become 
rich, and hence it is just encour- 
agement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let not him who is house- 
less pull down the house of an- 
other, but let him labor diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own 
shall be safe from _ violence 
when built—Abraham Lincoln. 











the integrity of dealing of the employer. 
Employes generally recognize their in- 
feriority when it comes to dealing with 
educated or experienced employers, and 
they believe it is possible for the employer 
to “put over” something on them, even 
though they are on the alert. This feel- 
ing gives rise to certain suspicions which 
have in many cases deen justified by the 
facts. 

Profit-sharing plans have been accepted 
in lieu of wages only to work out that 
directors or stockholders had built up the 
“overhead” so that there were no profits 
to divide. Paternalizing welfare plans have 
been offered for wages and trickery in 
contracts have been practiced until most 
of these proffered benefactions are looked 
upon as doubtful. 

There has been and there is today a 
lack of plain honesty in our dealings. The 
remedy without doubt will be found when 
all employers who have been guilty of 
these tactics repent and prove their re- 
pentance by their works. 

The worker is quick to recognize sin- 
cerity and a disposition on the part of his 
employer to deal fairly and squarely, and, 
on. the other hand, no matter what fair 
speeches be made by the employer who 


at heart does not intend to deal honestly, 
the worker just as quickly sees or more 
accurately “feels” through the thin ve- 
neer of make-believe. Genuine “mental” 
honesty is the need of the hour on this 
question. 

The fourth point mentioned is not so 
much a cause of dissatisfaction as a pro- 
posed means of working out the first 
three successfully. 

The desire on the part of the employes 
for representation in the management, es- 
pecially in the discussion of those ques- 
tions affecting them, and the desire for 
recognition of the right to bargain col- 
lectively with their employer, is the out- 
come, first, of the feeling of distrust that 
has been engendered by ignorance and by 
lack of publicity, by repressed self-expres- 


‘sion and by unfair dealing in the past, 


and, second, the outcome of an awakened 
realization to the value of real democracy, 
the thing for which this nation crossed 
the ocean to fight. 


The recent struggle has proven conclu- 
sively that democracy as a principle of or- 
ganization is safe and sane. It is but nat- 
ural that the American citizen, whose pa- 
triotism has been raised to white heat dur- 
ing the great conflict, should come out of 
this experience with new resolutions and 
views. He has shown that he is willing 
tc fight and die for a thing in which he 
has equal representatior and equal rights 
with every other man. 


This war has been a blow to special 
privileges, and the wage worker now be- 
lieves that he is entitled to ask for as 
equal an opportunity as the state can-give 
him. There was never before so much 
democracy as today. 

Unless we can convince the employe 
that democracy in national affairs is not 
good, we will find it hard to induce him 
in the future that democracy in industrial 
affairs is not good, for there is a wide 
and ever spreading sentiment in_ this 
country for the democratization of indus- 
try. This does not mean socialization of 
industry and it does not mean the bolshe- 
vist substitute for democracy. 

Friendly Co-operation Needed. 

For many years certain industries have 
tried the principles of representation and 
found them the solution to their troubles. 
According to Dr. Chas. A. Eaton, “By 4 
system of representation, beginning at the 
bottom among the men and working up 


until it includes men, management and 
capital in the entire industry, it has been 
found that friendly co-operation becomes 
easy, grievances disappear, difficulties are 


smoothed out and the whole enter»ris€ 
takes on a new spirit.” 


This system does not mean that the em- 
ployes manage the business any more ‘han 
that the stockholders manage the business. 
The management is still vested it the 
hands of those holding it previously. but 
the difference is that under such a plan, 
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are quoted: 


“Whereas, The United States during 
the last half century has witnessed the 
reduction of the forests in one region 
after another. The white pine forests 
of Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England disappeared nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. Likewise the pine forests of 
the Lake States for the most part 
were obliterated before 1900. The 
southern pineries, which for 20 years 
have been the main supply of lumber 
for Illinois and other central states, 
will, acording to statements recently 
made by authoritative sources, be to a 


large extent exhausted within the next 


ten years. 


“The effect * * * has been the clos- 
ing of nearby industries, * * * the 
shifting of local population to new 
centers, involving heavy penalties upon 
both the industries and the people. As 
another result the country has ob- 
served the area of cutover timber land 
increase to * * * 228 million acres. * * * 


“These important industries, includ- 
ing the manufacture of railway cars, 
etc. * * * are now threatened by the 
exhaustion of the forests from which 
their supplies have been drawn. * * * 
Therefore, Be it resolved, by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Illinois, the House 
of Representatives concurring therein, 
that the Fifty-first General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois urges the at- 
tention of the President and the Con- 
zress of the United States to the pres- 
ent timber situation and recommends 
that, without delay, there be formu- 
lated such a National program of for- 
estry as will insure the future timber 


Destructive lumbering in the West (Courtesy of Forest Service 


)—Inserts: Waste through preventable decay. 


Why Wood Preservation is Imperative! 


The reckless extravagance in the use of our timber resources has reached the stage where the subject is one of 
serious concern to the American people. This growing anxiety is reflected by a recent memorial addressed to the 
President and Congress by the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, from which the following extracts 
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supplies required by the industries of 
the country.” 

(LumBErR Wor_p Review 5/25/1919) 

Forest products are indispens- 
able to human existence. Wood 
is the most important building 
material, and will ever remain so. 
It cannot be entirely replaced. 
Therefore, its conservation and 
preservation from the destructive 
influences of decay and insects by 
preservative treatment is impera 
tive. Every consumer can great 
ly reduce the loss and trouble re- 
sulting from the rotting of wood 
by the application of Carbosota 
Creosote Oil—the standard wood 
preservative of America for non- 
pressure treatments. 

Our experts will advise the most 
practical treatment. Their serv- 
ices may be obtained gratis by ad- 
dressing the nearest office. 


(Green wood canot be effective- 
ly creosoted by non-pressure proc- 
esses. It should be air-dry. In 
regions of moist, warm climate, 
«wood of some species may start 
to decay before it can be air-dried. 
Exceptions should be made in 
such cases and treatment modified 
accordingly. ) 
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managers direct and co-operate with the 
employes as co-producers, or as partners 
in the business, 

By those who have seen this system 
tried, there is a unanimity of opinion that 
it causes the wage worker to feel right 
toward the employer, increases his pro- 
duction, his loyalty, his salary, and the 
profits of the business as well. 

Among those who have suggested plans 
and put them into operation or seen them 
put into operation are John Leitch, Roger 
G. Babson, Dr. Chas. Eaton and B. C. 
Forbes. Among firms using some such 
systems are Proctor & Gamble, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co., 65 munition plants in Bridge- 
port, Conn., the Packard Co., The Printz 
Biederman Co., and hundreds of others. 

The plan is not new and when honestly 
handled seems to effect a right relation- 
ship between employers and employes. 
Economists assure us that the national 
imperative need of the hour is more pro- 
duction—more work, that with increased 
production prices will take care of them- 
selves. F 

Our discussion has indicated that there 
are three outstanding instincts and feel- 
ings which are the cause of dissatisfaction 
and a lack of proper relation of wage 
earner to employer. This lack of proper 
relation or disrelation, if you please, has 
not only urged him to ask for higher 
wages and shorter hours but has bred dis- 
content, causing him to loaf on the job 
and become inefficient and his mind fer- 
tile ground for the strike agitator. The 
high cost of living has come to stand for 
the heavy cost of lagging, the huffy condi- 
tion of labor and the human capacity for 
loafing as well as other things I can think 
of starting with “h.” 

The need is obvious—some plan, some- 
body or some thing to correct this dis- 
satisfaction and bring into proper relation 
this disrelation. The industrial democracy 
plan has been mentioned above. Then 
there are profit-sharing and benefit and 
pension plans. But multiply plans all you 
will, there still will need to be back of 
these, employers with the right attitude 
who have had a change of heart from 
some of their past practices. 

The wage worker must feel right to- 
ward the employer on the general ques- 
tion of production if a solution is to be 
had of the so-called “labor question.” As 
Roger Babson puts it: 

Everything is a matter of feelings in 
this world. No statistician was ever won 
by statistics. No philosopher was ever 
won by philosophy. No wage worker 
will ever be won by argument. 

The wage workers of the country to- 
day feel that the employers are their 
enemies and that everything which they 
do to hurt the employer will somehow 
react to their benefit. It is absolutely 
necessary that the wage worker feel this 
way no longer. He must feel contented 
and happy. He must be anxious to in- 


crease production and must have a joy 
in producing. 
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We can not expect co-operation between 
the wage worker and the employer until 
each party at issue understands and “gets” 
more of the other’s viewpoint. The work- 
er must be instructed in the origin, mean- 
ing, purpose, difficulties and successes of 
the business—the employer must have a 
sympathetic understanding of the em- 
ploye’s problem and a grasp on the in- 
stincts which impel his actions. Appealing 
to his intelligence and awakening his 
imagination will make otherwise dull tasks 
live and interesting. Education and rep- 
resentation are needed to get “labor’s” 
feeling right, 

These causes and remedies which our 
discussion has brought out may seem 
rather general when you think of them 
in terms of your individual case but, such 
is necessary in a discussion like this. You 
may be thinking of your telephone com- 
pany back home and how to make suitable 
application. 

My suggestion is that in applying these 
principles, as in solving any problem, the 
first requisite is a liberal application of 
horse sense to the facts in hand. This, 
with honesty of purpose and the feeling 
that those employed by you are co-pro- 
ducers working with you, not for you, 
should enable you to clear away the dis- 
content and effect the desirable proper re- 
lation between you and your employes. . 

I wish to emphasize that this matter of 
feelings is the important thing. The man 
whose feelings are right is not asking for 
a six-hour day at more pay. The man 
whose feelings are right, does not make 
an attentive audience for the: agitator. 
The end justifies any honest means to get 
feelings right, for this means a proper re- 
lationship of employer and employe. 


MISSOURI HOLDS FINEST 
CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 19.) 
he believed, would be so limited in its 
scope and result in such curtailed and in- 
complete service to its subscribers that it 
would be impracticable. It could not op- 
erate outside of the city limits and could 
not operate properly in connection with 
other privately-owned plants outside of 
the city limits, not only on account of 
political and legal reasons but on account 
of plant development and revenue prob- 


* lems. 


Aside from bolshevistic ideas, the main 
argument in favor of public ownership 
that is constantly put forward to the peo- 
ple, the speaker declared, is “economy.” 
Yet in any of the arguments made in its 
favor, he continued, that is the least true. 

“You can’t get something for nothing,” 
he asserted. “The government, whether 
city, state or federal, cannot run a public 
utility on wind any more than can private 
capital. It must borrow money and pay 
interest on it. 

Aside from procuring adequate service, 
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Mr. Orthwein stated, the people are in- 
terested only in the amount of money in- 
vested in a utility for the use and benefit 
of the public, and to pay a reasonable rate 
thereon. They are not directly interested 
in the amount of securities issued by the 
corporation. 

Public ownership is a socialistic and po- 
litical idea and not a business or econom- 
ical one, said Mr. Orthwein. Its culmi- 
nation, from a political standpoint, has 
been demonstrated in Germany; from a 
theoretical standpoint it is now being dem- 
onstrated in Russia. 

The speaker pointed out the fairness of 
the test in Germany because the interests 
of the two extremes, socialism and autoc- 
racy, dovetailed. If it had been a social- 
istic government, its experiment would 
have been a complete failure. As it is, it 
was a partial failure and partial success. 

The solving of such problems as public 
ownership, Mr. Orthwein asserted, is not 
going to bring the millenium, nor is so- 
cialism, or any of the other political re- 
forms which are bandied about in this 
world. So far as government form or 
system is concerned, our 
solved this problem for us. 

“A republic in a democracy,” he said, 
“is the fairest and soundest form of gov- 
ernment that can be had.” 

The closed shop, in the speaker’s opin- 
ion, means the sacrifice of the most pre- 
cious heritage of American government 
and the ultimate enslavement of labor. 

In closing, Mr. Orthwein discussed 
briefly the Constitution and the impor- 
tance of educating the people of this coun- 
try thoroughly in the form and meaning 
of our government and promoting a uni- 
versal feeling of fairness, squareness and 
tolerance. 


forefathers 


The last speaker on the afternon pro- 
gram was Joseph M. McShane, of Kansas 
City, on the subject, “Service Connection 
and Removal Charges.” 

“The principles of rate-making have 
been given but little consideration by the 
average telephone man,” declared Mr. Mc- 
Shane. “He does not understand how to 
make rates. He does not understand what 
data to keep to show his case.” 

Of certain features which should be 
considered, one is a subscriber’s charge 
as distinguished as a charge for service; 
that is, a consumer’s personal expense. 


All subscribers who give up the service 
cause an expense represented by the orig- 
inal cost of the installation and the cost 


of taking out, an expense, former:y a5- 
signed to all subscribers as a whol: 


As an illustration of changes in serv- 
ice, Mr. McShane cited the case oi 22,100 
moves in a year among the patrons yf an 
electric light plant having a total of 10,000 
consumers. He then presented son data 
obtained as a result of an investigation 
of installation and removal ex — 

on a 


which he had prepared for submis®: 
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New Sawtooth 
Discharge Block 








P 495 


It is designed to replace the line carbon 
and dielectric in existing and in new cable 
terminals, switchboard protectors and 
telephone arresters. 


Its use will eliminate all interruptions to 
telephone service caused by grounds at 
the lightning arrester. 


Think of the saving in time and im- 
provement in service which will result. 


Additional information or samples 
supplied on request. 


Teal 


y hee Company 





411-417 S. Sangamon St. Chicago, III. 
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the hearing before the Missouri commis- 
sion on the service connection charges. 
In going before a commission, Mr. Mc- 
Shane stated, a company should apply 
for rates which are non-discriminatory. 
Any company giving free service between 
exchanges or free service to another ex- 


change has discriminatory rates. In his 
opinion the majority of subscribers have 
no occasion for this free service but busi- 
ness men have. The association should 
consider that the toll rates should be made 
on a basis of mileage, as there is no more 
equitable a way. A flat rate basis is 
wrong. 

In closing, Mr. McShane advocated that 
the association take steps to make mileage 
the basis of toll rates and to wipe out free 
service. 

S. D. Thompson, of Cameron, presented 
a motion declaring that the principle of 
the present service connection charges is 
fair; that the present charges are not ex- 
cessive and that the association endeavor 
to prove this at the hearing the follow- 
ing day. His motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously upon being put to 
vote. 

G. W. Schweer, of Clinton, brought up 
for discussion the matter of the associa- 
tion helping to keep the books of the 
smaller exchanges and properly prepare 
their rate cases for presentation before 
the commission. As these exchanges can- 
not afford to hire a competent bookkeeper, 
he believed the association should devise 
some means of assisting them to keep 
their books in the manner desired by the 
commission. He estimated that the book- 
keeping could be done collectively for $25 
a month in exchanges of 1,000 telephones. 

Quite a lively discussion ensued, which 
was participated in by J. A. Hudson, of 
Columbia, H. C. Todd, of Maryville; L. 
H. Roberts, of Maysville; E. L. Chase and 
J. M. McShane, of Kansas City; M. L. 
Golloday, of Holden; and W. T. McLau- 
rine, of Oak Grove. 

W. R. Orthwein then moved that 
the secretary render his aid to those com- 
panies bookkeeping assistance 
with the end in view of securing an ac- 
countant to handle the work collectively. 
This motion was seconded and upon be- 
ing put to vote was carried. 

After the adoption of the motion by 
H. L. Harris, of Kansas City, providing 
for the appointment of a committee to 
formulate the association’s method of pro- 
cedure at the hearing on service connec- 
tion charges before the Missouri Public 
Service Commission the following day, 
the session adjourned. 


desiring 


The Concluding Session. 


Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
hearing before the public service com- 
mission on the 


service connection and 


move charges late Thursday afternoon, 
the final session of the convention was 
held. 


This was a general business ses- 
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sion and the first action was the adop- 
tion of a motion by G. W. Schweer, of 
Clinton, that the testimony presented be- 
fore the commission be published as soon 
as available. 

The report of the resolutions’ commit- 
tee was then presented by S. D. Thomp- 
son, of Cameron. Upon motion of G. W. 
Schweer, of Clinton, the resolutions were 
adopted in their entirety. 

The association’s thanks and apprecia- 
tion were extended in the resolutions, to 
the citizens of Jefferson City for the use 

















J. M. McShane, of Kansas City, Spoke on 
“Service Connection and Removal 
Charges.”’ 
of the Assembly Hall and the Capitol 
building, to Gov. Gardner and the other 
speakers for their splendid addresses ; and 
to the officers of the association for their 
splendid work in arranging for this con- 
vention and for their efficient 

throughout the year. 

Other resolutions were: 

“Be It Resolved, by the Missouri Tele- 
phone that it heartily en- 
dorses the proposed $60,000,000 road-bond 
issue, to be submitted to the voters of the 
state of Missouri at the next general elec- 
tion. 

Be It Resolved, by the Missouri Tele- 
phone Association assembled in conven- 
tion, September 24, 1919, that it is the 
opinion of this association that public 
ownership of public utilities is inadvis- 
able, and that at the present time any fur- 
ther legislation relative to the regulation 
of the telephone companies is not desir- 
able, as such companies should have time 
and opportunity to adjust their affairs and 
return to normal conditions. 

Be It Resolved, That this association 
believes that all toll rates of telephone 
companies should be standardized, and 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
should be urged to lend its aid in securing 
such standardization as harmonize 


service 


Association, 


will 
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with the practice in other states, and fur- 
ther, that free toll service be eliminated.” 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was then presented by H. L. Harris, 
of Kansas City, and its adoption was 
moved by M. L. Golloday, of Holden. The 
officers, as previously named, were then 
declared elected. 

H. L. Harris moved that Membership 
Secretary Schweer appoint assistant sec- 
retaries in various parts of the state so 
that there will be four or five local mem- 
bership secretaries. This motion 
carried without debate. 

R. H. Munsell, of Kansas City, brought 
up the matter of free service. The dis- 
cussion which followed was participated 
in by W. R. Journey, of Higginsville; 
G. W. Schweer, of Clinton; S. D. Thomp- 
son, of Cameron; and Secretary Long. 
The latter expressed his opinion that each 
company should make its own application 
for a rate between points which now have 
free service. He did not believe it ad- 
visable for the association to file an ap- 
plication with the commission, as a body, 
for the abolishment of free service. 


was 


H. L. Harris, of Kansas City, presented 
a motion seconded by W. H. Bassett, of 
St. Louis, that the thanks of the asso- 
ciation be extended to Secretary Long for 
the splendid program prepared for the 
convention. This motion was unanimous- 
ly carried by a rising vote. 

Secretary Long briefly acknowledged 
the compliment and asked the continued 
co-operation of the members to make the 
association more successful in the future. 

President F. B. MacKinnon, of: the 
United States Telephone Association, 
complimented the association in having in 
Houck McHenry, as president, a first- 
class presiding officer. He pointed out 
the value of uniformity in installation 
charges and stated that the association 
had gone a long way in helping build up 
uniformity through its representation at 
the hearing before the commission. 

Before declaring a motion of adjourn- 
ment in order, President McHenry called 
upon T. C. Plummer, of Ava, stating that 
the convention could not be considered 
complete without hearing from him. 

“Old Man” Plummer declared himself 
proud of his association—more than ever 
before. He told 
fought him to a 
deavored to abolish free service and said 


how subscribers had 


finish when he en- 
he was making a fortune at 12% cents 
a month. He declared the public service 
commission a grand thing for the com- 
pany and expressed the hope that iree 
service would be wiped away entirels He 
expressed his intention of attending tic as- 


sociation’s conventions just as long as he 
has the money and can travel. 

The motion to adjourn was then pre- 
sented and Missouri’s best telephone com- 


e lant 
vention was declared closed by Pres.den: 


McHenry. 
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Better Batteries of Longer Life 


Use the handy French Battery Records to keep tab on your 
batteries. They let you see the exact service batteries in your 
various branches are giving. 


You'll find French Telephone Batteries show up surprisingly 
well. Invariably, under similar conditions, they give better per- 
formance than any dry cell made. Naturally, such a test means 
much to you. 


The Protective Coating, an exclusive French feature, reduces 
shelf deterioration to less than 2% a year; just one of the rea- 
sons why French Telephone Batteries are so much better. Make 
a point to use them. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 


RACINE - 7 WISCONSIN 
BRANCHES AT: 
Chicago, Ill... 20-24 W. Washington Street Atlanta, Ga., Austell Building 
Dallas, Texas, 531 S. Ervay Street San Francisco, Cal., 543 Goldengate Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn., 35 Western Avenue Kansas City, Mo., 921 Broadway ;, 
8 
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Newly Equipped Plant at Alton, III. 


Brief History of Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co.’s Alton Exchange Which 
Furnishes Service to Some 2,500 Patrons in That City and Vicinity— Descrip- 
tion of New Exchange Equipment Recently Installed by the Kellogg Company 


From a small magneto exchange serv- 
ing 344 siibscribers 15 years ago to a mod- 
ern system serving some 2,500 patrons, 
with new common battery equipment, 
housed in an up-to-date exchange build- 
ing, is the history in brief of the Alton, 
Ill., exchange of the Kinloch Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., which has its head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo. 

T. W. Atchison, the present local mana- 
ger at Alton, 
who was solicitor 
and collector at 
the time the 
company com- 
menced opera- 
tions in that city, 
states that the 
competing Bell 
exchange was 
then operating 
about 1,200 in- 
struments, where- 
as now the Inde- 
pendent company 
has over 500 sub- 
scribers more 
than its competi- 
tor. 

The two-story 
exchange  build- 
ing which houses 
the new Kellogg 
equipment re- 
cently installed, 
is well laid out 
and the rooms 
are large and 
airy. The struc- 
ture occupies a 
prominent loca- 
tion on a hillside 
overlooking the 
main part of Al- 
ton. The offices 
are located on 
the first floor, ad- 
joining the en- 
trance. The pow- 
er room, ware- 
house, battery 
room and garage 
are also located 
on the first floor. 
The switchboard 
room, terminal 
room, and oper- 
ators’ restroom 
are on the sec- 
ond floor. 

The switch- 
board consists of 
four steel frame 


sections, the woodwork being of solid ma- 
hogany. Each section is constructed for 
three operators’ positions and nine pan- 
els. 

Fourteen hundred common battery line 
circuits are wired and equipped, ar- 
ranged throughout the four sections on 
a six-panel multiple basis, line lamps be- 
ing associated direct with the multiple 
jacks located in front of local positions 


Interior and Exterior Views of Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co.’s 
change Euilding Houses New Common Battery Equipment —Attractive Rest Room for Operators Provide: 


38 


‘ jacks in 


five to ten inclusive. Consequently each 
subscriber, when calling the central of- 
fice, can be answered by any idle local 
operator. 

Rural lines are of the common battery 
type, a total of 10 being provided, wired 
and equipped with answering and lamp 
position No. 5 and multipled 
throughout the switchboard. Toll lines 
are of the ring-up lamp signal relay type, 








Exchange at Alton, III.—Moder: 
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HERE is no getting around the 

facts about Republic Trucks: Re- 
public sales growth has no parallel. 
Republic Trucks stand better, with 
more American business men, than 
any other. They are rendering heroic 
service to a greater number of busi- 
nesses than any other. These simple 
facts have made the Republic Com- 
pany, in six years, the largest manu- 
facturer of motor trucks in the world. 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., 946 Michigan Ave., Alma, Mich. 


REPUBLIG 
TRUGKS = 
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a total of 10 being wired and equipped, lo- 
cated and multipled through positions 
two, three and four. 

Positions two to four inclusive are each 
wired and equipped with 10 toll-to-toll, 
and toll-to-local cord circuits, with double 
lamp supervision, four-party, manual ring- 
ing on calling cord and single-party ring- 
back keys, wired to a four-party master 
key. 

The cord circuits automatically adapt 
themselves to the different 
service, the calling side of the circuits 
being further equipped for a flashing 
supervisory lamp recal? when used on a 
common battery line circuit. 
five to 11 
equipped with 17 
circuits, each 


classes of 


wired 
common battery 

for four- 
the calling 


Positions each 
and 


cord 


are 


arranged 


party machine ringing on 
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desk lines, cord circuits and night alarms. 

The wire chief’s desk (also two posi- 
tions) is similar in design to the chief 
operator’s desk, and is complete with all 
necessary apparatus to make tests on all 
lines and trunks. 

All apparatus is designed to operate on 
48-volts. Power equipment consists of 
two sets of storage battery, having 22 
cells each, the elements being placed in 
lead-lined tanks, the batteries being 
charged by a rectifier or a motor gener- 
ator charging set, the latter mounted on 
a slate top machine pier. Pole chang- 
ing ringing sets furnished deliver fre- 
quencies of 33, 54, 66 and 16 cycles. 

The interrupters for the machine ring- 
ing and flash feature of the cord circuit 
consist of one set operating from 110 
volts, alternating 


25-cycle, single-phase 














New Kellogg Board Gives Highly 


cord; keyless listening, with seizure re- 
call key; secret service; flashing recall 
on the answering cord and double lamp 
supervision. 

These positions are also equipped with 
ringing tone to the calling subscriber 
while ringing out on the calling cord; 
manual listening on the calling cord when 
used on an outgoing trunk line; gener- 
ator cut-off, when the subscriber con- 
nected to the answering cord restores the 
receiver to the hook of the telephone 
instrument in case the subscriber being 
rung does not answer; ‘and measured 
service meter register. 

Each equipped position is also equipped 
with breastplate type operator’s sets and 
pilot circuits, 

The terminal room equipment is com- 
plete with main distributing frame, ar- 
resters, arrester pilots, and heat coil 
alarm circuits, relay rack and cable sup- 
port racks. 

For the supervising of the switchboard 
a two-position sanitary type chief oper- 
ator’s desk has been provided, complete 
with operator sets, trunks, listening and 
monitor taps, two-way lines, service taps, 





Satisfactory Service at Alton, Ill. 


current and an auxiliary set to operate 
from 22 cells of storage battery. 

A power board of slate complete with 
switches, circuit breakers, and meters for 
the control of power equipment has been 
installed. 

The accompanying views give the reader 
some idea of the interior and exterior of 
Alton’s new exchange. Photograph No. 
1 shows the chief operator’s desk, posi- 
tioned so that she has a complete view of 
the entire switchboard. 

F. X. Rivet, wire chief, is seen at his 
post in the Second view and the excellent 


‘ arrangement of the terminal room with 


plenty of space for getting around con- 
nections is shown in photograph No. 3. 

Photograph No. 4 shows an exterior 
view of the Alton exchange and No. 5 
shows the power room. It will be ob- 
served that all the wires are run through 
conduit, making a practical and neat ap- 
pearing job. 

Photograph No. 6 shows Manager At- 
chison diverting his mind from his work 
for a few minutes’ visit with his little 
daughter. 

View No. 7 is of the cozy and inviting 
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operators’ rest room which adjoins the 
operating room. 

Mr. Atchison has worked hard in build. 
ing up this exchange and is indeed proud 
of his present equipment, and the sitand- 
ing of his company. Complaints are rare 
and every one seems highly pleased with 
the service. 

Bell to Issue $50,000,000, Three 
Year Notes. 

The American telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has arranged for the sale to the pub- 
lic of $50,000,000 three-year 6 per cent 
notes, the proceeds to be used in financ- 
ing the expected growth of the corpora- 
tion’s facilities. The transaction will be 
handled by J. P. Morgan & Co. This 
financing is more or less seasonal, as the 
extension of the 
raising of new capital practically every 
year. 


3ell system requires the 


A statement issued by the company last 
week said that its property had been re- 
turned by the government in as good 
physical condition as when it was taken 
under federal control. It continued: 

“It has been maintained 
the usual the usual 
for depreciation have been made, wages 
have been are being ad- 
justed to a scale suitable to present con- 


according to 
standards, reserves 
increased or 
service have been 
cover 


ditions. Charges for 


generally advanced to increased 
costs. 

Under the terms of the act returning 
the properties to their respective owners, 
rates fixed by the federal government 
and in force on July 31, 1919, were given 
a legal status after the period of federal 
control. 

Action already taken upon and consid- 
eration already given these rates by state 
commissioners assures that nothing wil! 
be done which will jeopardize the earn- 
ings of the company, which are now and 
have been sufficient for the past 13 years 
to provide for the payment of all charges 
and a dividend of 8 per cent on its capi- 
tal stock. 

The notes are offered at 99%, to yield 
over 6% per cent. Advance subscriptions 
exceeded the amount of the issue. It is 
understood that the financing will cost the 
company in the neighborhood of 8 per 
cent, allowing for underwriting commis- 
sions and other expenses. 


Indiana Mill & Lumber Co. Still 
Has Pole Department. 

During the month of August, there ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY an advertisement 
bearing the signature “Willis H. Gilbert. 
successor to the Pole Dept. of Indiana 
Mill & Lumber Co.” 

Lew. Wallace, of the Indiana Mill & 
Lumber Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, states 
that the company is still handling poles 
as in the past and that neither Mr. Gil- 
bert, nor anyone else, is successor to its 
pole department. 





